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EN years ago, adventurous overland 
travelers, crossing the American con- 
tinent, were sometimes compelled to 
journey three or four hundred miles 
without seeing a human habitation, save 
Indian wigwams. Now, the great cen- 
tral thoroughfares are dotted with the 
Cabins and ranches of enterprising pio- 
neers; and, leaving the cars in Eastern 
Kansas, one passes a settler’s dwelling 
in every eight miles, until he gains the 
slow-climbing Pacific locomotive, toiling 
up the western walls of the Sierra Ne- 
vadas. 
Everywhere on the plains, the Indian 
and buffalo are disappearing, before the 
advance of civilization. A few of the old 


passions. 





trappers and traders still remain, a con- 
necting link between the Past and the 
Present. 

The language of signs, in common use 
between these mountain-men and the va- 
rious tribes of Indians, is a curiosity. A 
trapper meets half a dozen savages—all 
of different tribes—and though no two 
have ten spoken words in common, they 
converse for hours in dumb show, com- 
prehending each other perfectly, and 
often relating incidents which cause up- 
roarious laughter or excite the sterner 
To a novice, these sighs are 
no more intelligible than so many vaga- 
ries of St. Vitus’ dance ; but, like all mys- 
teries, they are simple and significant-— 
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after one comprehends them. The only 
one I recollect, requiring no explanation, 
is the symbol for Sioux Indians—draw- 
ing the finger across the throat, like a 
knife. It is an apt and epigrammatic de- 
lineation of the character of that bloody 
tribe. The sign for the Arapahoes 
describes their thin, sharp noses; that 
for the Comanches, the bird-like agility 
of their movements; that for women, 
their long, flowing tresses, and that for 
the white man, the hat upon his’forehead. 
All Indian languages are so imperfect, 
that even when two members of the same 
tribe converse, half the intercourse is car- 
ried on by signs. Mountain-men often 
become so accustomed to this, that when 
talking in their mother tongue, upon the 
most abstract subjects, their arms and 
bodies wil/ participate in the conversation. 
Like the Kanacas of the Sandwich Is- 
laiids, they are unable to converse with 
their hands tied. 

Many, of these old trappers are walk- 
ing cyclopedias of narrow escapes and ex- 
citing adventures—living books of travel 
full of incident and romance. Buffalo- 
hunts, hand-to-hand conflicts with grizzly 
bears, deadly fights with Indians, form 
the staple of their legendary lore. Some- 
times a vein .of quaint, unexpected hu- 
mor runs through their stirring narra- 
tives. While.waiting for breakfast at 
Fort Bridger, in the gray of a July morn- 
ing, aparty of us sat around the fire of the 
great sutler-store of Judge Carter—who 
combines the functions of merchant and 
magistrate—listening to the tales of Jack 
Robinson, a trapper of forty years ex- 


perience. He supplemented his his-. 


‘tory of hair-breadth ’scapes with the re- 
mark : 

“But the most singular thing I ever 
‘did was to make ,a huudred and fifty 
‘Blackfoot Indians run.” 

“ How was that?” we asked. 

“Tt was one year when the red devils 
were very hostile, and lifted the hair” (ver- 
‘macular for scalp) “of every white man 
‘they could catch. Riding a swift horse, 
‘I suddenly came upon a party of them. 
‘I turned and ran, and they all ran after 
.mé, but they didn’t catch old Jack.” 

‘Wonderfully invigorating is the pure 





air of the plainsand mountains. I have 
seen a lady ill with typhoid fever, and 
barely able to sit up, travel across the 
plains, and reach the end of an uninter- 
.mitting stage journey of seven days and 
nights, with the roses restored to her 
cheek and vigor to her frame. I once 
knew a resident of Eastern Kansas, pro- 
nounced dying with consumption, who 
started on the long jaunt. Too weak to sit 
erect, he was placed upon a feather-bed 
in an ox-wagon, sleeping in the open air 
every night; and when, after fifty days, 
he reached the Rocky Mountains, he was 
enjoying comfortable health. 

In the summer of 1860, an officer of the 
army, with a detachment of soldiers, left 
several Kiowa Indians prisoners at Bent’s 
Fort, a stockaded trading-house near the 
Arkansas River, and started eastward. 
Soon after, the prisoners escaped, and 
Colonel Bent sent a young man, named 
Mark Ralfe, forward to advise him of the 
fact. On the road, Ralfe was caught by 
the Indians, who stabbed him in three 
places, shot him in three more, scalped 
him and left him for dead. In remoy- 
ing the scalp, they took the skin from 
his entire crown, leaving only a little 
lock of hairaboveeach ear. After their 
departure, Ralfe recovered his conscious- 
ness, and with no tonic but water from 
the river, walked thirty-five miles to a 
place of safety and succor! 

One incident. more, which is related 
on good authority. In carly days, among 
the head-waters of the Missouri, a trap- 
per, in a drunken brawl, had his leg 
shattered by a bullet. Amputation was 
needful ; but there was no surgeon with- 
in hundreds of miles. He whetted one 
edge of his knife to its utmost sharpness ; 
filed the other into a saw, and with his 
own hand cut the flesh, sawed the bones, 
and seared the veins with a hot iron. He 
is still limping on a wooden leg in Cali- 
fornia ! 

In crossing the continent, nothing im- 
presses the traveler more than the im- 
measurable labor and expense caused by 
the absence of steam communication. 
He passes daily thousands of ox and 
mule wagons, each drawn by from eight 
to twelve animals, and slowly dragging 
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along froia five to six thousand pounds 
weight. This is the only present mode 
of supplying our new States and Terri- 
tories with groceries, dry goods and ma- 
chinery. From the Missouri River to 
Utah, Montana or Idaho, a team can 
make only one round trip per year, as 
cattle can not travel on the plains in 
winter. 

The monotony and tediousness of the 
ninety-days’ journey is frequently re- 
lieved by the mirage of the desert. Lakes 
of clear, blue water, fringed with wooded 
shores, appear only two or three miles 
away; but as one approaches them, 
vanish into nothingness, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision. Beside the quiet 
courses of the Platte or Arkansas they 
are lovely miracles—but far from water 
they sometimes become a terrible mock- 
ery to lost wanderers, perishing of thirst. 

In 1860, a pony express was establish- 
ed across the continent. The posts were 
twenty-five miles apart, and the steeds 
small, fleet, hardy Indian horses. The 
rider kept his pony on the full run, and 
when he reached a new station—what- 
ever the hour of the day or night—an- 
other messenger, ready mounted and in 
waiting, took his little mail-sack, struck 
spurs into his steed, and was off like the 
wind. By these modern Centaurs, dis- 
patches were carried from the Missouri 
River to Sacramento, in eight to twelve 
days. But the completion of the trans- 
continental telegraph, did away with 
the express. It was abandoned when 
the first lightning flashed along the wires, 
from ocean to ocean. 

Now the continent is crossed plea- 
santly and expeditiously, by the daily 
overland coaches. Stopping only for the 
exchange of horses at stations, twelve 
miles apart, and forty minutes for meals 
three times in every twenty-four hours, 
they accamplish from one hundred to one 
hundred and seventy-five miles a day. 
In summer, the trip from New York to 
San Francisco is made in about three 
weeks. It is far less fatiguing than one 
expects. During the first night, the 
ride is wearisome ; but after that, Nature 
asserts herself, and one sleeps as refresh- 
ingly and almost as soundly leaning 








against the corner of the coach, as in his 
bed at home. Habit, like conscience, 
makes cowards of us all. The Esqui- 
maux and some other nations sleep, from 
choice, in sitting posture. 

In the summer of 1864, Ben Holladay, 
proprietor of the overland stage line, 
rode by special coach from Folsom, Cali- 
fornia, to Atchison, Kansas (almost two 
thousand miles), in twelve days and 
two hours. It cost him twenty thousand 
dollars in wear and tear of stock and 
vehicles. That was a trip worth the 
taking—a history of the last generation 
—a prophecy of the great Pacific Rail- 
road, the grandest material enterprise 
of all time. The very thought of it is 
inspiring! Whirling over the Sierra 
Nevadas, along the perilous edge of 
many a dizzy precipice—spinning through 
the all-enveloping dust of the Great Basin, 
with its endless alkaline wastes—rattling 
along frowning cafions of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—shooting across the sands of the 
measureless desert, and then rolling mer- 
rily over the gentle swells of the flower- - 
spangled prairie! Night and day, through 
storm and sunshine, shivering in bitter, 
frost, panting in tropical heat, shrinking 
under pelting hail, cowering in the light- 
ning’s fiery track, across the continent, 
from the serene ocean to the turbid 
river ! 

Last summer, proceeding westward 
from Colorado, we met the California pa- 
pers daily in the coaches coming east, 
and were permitted to read the dispatches 
for the Associated Press, at telegraph 
stations—wherefore we were not out of 
the world after all. The breakfast of 
ham, biscuits and coffee, on the great de- 
sert, is the more palatable, when the New 
York dispatches of the same morning are 
spread upon the board—literally the 
board—in the hurried handwriting of 
the operator, who caught and transfixed 
them flying on the lightning’s wing to 
San Francisco. One night, when we 
rolled up to a lonely station, miles from 
any other human habitation, the stock- 
tender, ragged, shaggy, sunbrowned and 
unkempt, put his lantern up to our coach 
window and asked: “ Gentlemen, can 
you spare me a newspaper? I have not 
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seen one for a week and can’t endure it 
much longer. I will give you a dollar 
for any newspaper in the United States 
not more than ten days old.”- He was a 
representative American. No other na- 
tion so subsists upon the daily journals 
as ours. 

The mail-coach, or hack, built in Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, is known as the 
Concord wagon. It is covered with 
duck or canvas, the driver sitting in 
front, at a slight elevation above the pas- 
sengers. Bearing no weight upon the 
roof, it is less top-heavy than the old- 
fashioned stage-coach for mud-holes and 
mountain-sides, where to preserve the 
center of gravity becomes, like Falstaff’s 
instinct, “a great matter.” Like human 
travelers on life’s highway, it goes best 
under a heavy load. Empty, it jolts and 
pitches like a ship in a raging sea ; filled 
with passengers and balanced by a proper 
distribution of baggage in the “ boot” 
behind and under the driver’s feet, its 
motion is easy and elastic. Excelling 
every other in durability and strength, 
this hack is used all over our continent 
- and throughout South America. 

There were few emigrants or freight- 
ers upon the road west of Colorado, 
which had been closed for several weeks 
by Indian hostilities. But occasionally 
we encountered large parties, traveling 
together for protection—all well armed, 








and keeping vigilant watch against sur- 
prises. Always before nightfall the 
wagons are corraled—drawn close to- 
gether, with the tongue of each under 
the bed of the next—in two elliptical 
lines which no assault can break with 
ease. Within this extemporized fortifi- 
cation, or stockade of wagons, all the 
animals are driven, the last gap is closed 
up, and the emigrant sleeps secure from 
the Noble Savage, who never moves up- 
on the enemy's works. 

Through the courtesy of General P. 
E. Conner we were furnished with an 
escort of four or six cavalrymen from 
station to station. Conner is a good ex- 
ample of the possibilities of American 
life. Sixteen years ago he left Fort Lea- 
venworth, a private soldier in the army 
of the United States. Last year he re- 
turned to the fort wearing the star of a 
Brigadier-General, and commanding the 
entire country from the Missouri to Salt 
Lake. 

A hundred miles west of Denver, the 
trouble was so serious that we stopped 
for a day at Virginia Dale station, in a 
lovely little valley shut in by towering 
mountains. One of these, with preci- 
pitous wall, is known as the Lover’s 
Leap. The legend runs that an emi- 
grant, whose mistress had abandoned 
him to marry another, threw himself 
from it, andl was dashed to pieces in full 
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view of the woman for whom he had 
flung away his life. The founder of the 
station, a secessionist at heart, not daring 
to call it Virginia Davis, in honor of 
“ Lady Davis,” found solace in the name, 
Virginia Dale. 

On a June day, cold as November, at 
the crossing of the North Platte River, 
we stood gazing at a party of recusant 
Mormons, returning to the States, when 
running horses, reports of guns and loud 
yells announced an Indian attack. The 
wagons of the emigrants, with the wo- 
men and children, were at the water’s 
edge. Beyond them, in a little valley, 
were grazing their weary horses and 
mules, well guarded by the men. The 
Indians came over a hill, in a sharp dash 
upon the animals; hoping to stampede 
and drive them off. The soldiers of our 
escort rushed to the ferry-boat, to parti- 
cipate in the fray ; but, for my own pari, 
I reconciled myself to the decrees of 
Providence, contented and thankful to 
smell the battle afar off—indeed, with a 
secret wish that I were too far off to 
smell it at all. .The river was a safe 
barrier between the savages and our- 
selves, for the waters were high, and a 
coach, horses, mail and all, which had 
gone to the bottom a week before, was 
still buried in its depths. 

The sturdy emigrants uprose from 
their concealment among the horses, and 
fired a volley among the assailants with 
such coolness and precision that the 
astonished Indians fled over the hills, 
yelling like Pandemonium let loose, ana 
were out of sight again in a twink- 
ling. 

While. our mules were changed, that 
evening, at a station fifteen miles distant, 
we chatted for ten minutes with the 
guards and hostlers. Twelve hours af- 
terward the Indians swept down, killing 
every occupant except two soldiers, who, 
though wounded, made their escape. 

Our road wound through endless de- 
serts, and among the Black Hills, Wind 
River, Utah and Wasatch ranges, spurs 
of the Rocky Mountains. We saw hun- 
dreds of springing antelopes, and surly 
gray wolves without number. One night 
a huge grizzly bear stood right in our 








road, and refused to budge an inch for 
the coach. An old trapper had lately 
shown me the scars on his thigh, where, 
years before, a grizzly seized and shook 
him as a dog shakes a rabbit, and told 
me of another bear, near Salt Lake, who 
killed five hunters before he was dis- 
patched. With these fresh memories, we 
did not attempt either to wheedle or 
frighten Bruin, but e’en turned out of 
the road, and left him peacefully study- 
ing astronomy. 

The road leads through Bridger’s Pass, 
nine thousand feet above sea-level. There 
is a tradition of a California emigrant, 
a hundred miles back, who sold his 
wagon to a ranche-keeper, on the assur- 
ance that it was just three inches too 
wide to go through Bridger’s Pass! 

Here the waters of the Atlantic are 
divided from those of the Pacific; but 
there is no gorge nor cafion—only a vast 
desert expanse, so nearly level that one 
can not tell when he crosses the summit. 
Two nights later, we passed the Church 
Butte, a strange, irregular pile of bare 
gray earth, crowned with masses of red 
sand-stone, and worn by wind and water 
into startling, fantastic forms. It is hun- 
dreds of feet in hight, and by moonlight 
gave the precise effect of some vast, ruin- 
ed cathedral, with crumbling walls, bro- 
ken arches, quaint turrets, and niches 
containing sculptured figures. 

Passing Fort Bridger, one of our most 
beautiful frontier posts, and leaving a 
desert dreary as Sahara, mountains that 
rival Switzerland, and skies softer than 
Italy’s broke on our vision. In the warm 
air, where flowers abounded and mus- 
ketoes buzzed about us, there were 
great banks of snow, sometimes fifteen 
feet deep, within a few yards of the road. 
On the 10th of June we stopped, and in 
a little aspen thicket, had a rough-and- 
tumble snow- balling frolic, within a 
stone’s throw of green grass, roses, sun- 
flowers, violets, daisies and forget-me- 
nots. 

That evening we passed through Echo 
Cafion, twenty miles in length. It isa 
wonderful gorge in the mountains, where 
the snows often slide down and over- 
whelm travelers, A party of five thus — 
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perished in January, 1865. As we cross- 
ed repeatedly the flashing stream which 
threads it, rattling over crazy log bridges, 
the scene grew wilder and wilder. On 
the left, steep, grassy, snow-crowned 
slopes ; on the right, an abrupt wall of red 
conglomerate rock, with lateral cafions 
breaking it, with the somber mouths of 
dark caves opening into it, with swal- 
lows’ nests plastered to its juts, and those 
dewy masons of the eaves twittering 
about them. 

Here the Mormons fortified on the ap- 
proach of Johnston’s army, in 1857. 
Their rifle-pits, in the valley, and their 
little stone houses, with loop-holes, on the 
very top of the dizzy bluff, are still visible. 

Higher and higher towers the rock 
wall on our right, until at last, smooth 
as if dressed with the hammer, true as 
if lined by the plummet, it approaches 
an altitude of two thousand feet. To 
see Echo Cafion is worth a journey across 
the Atlantic. 

The next morning we breakfasted with 
a Mormon bishop, from Essex county, 
Massachusetts, who boasts three wives, ail 





of them sisters. 


Up one terrible hill, down on its op- 
posite side, through a caiion—and then at 
our feet was a great basin, walled in by 
snow-streaked mountains, dotted with 
blue lakes, and intersected by a silver 
stream lying across it likea ribbon. In 
the midst of this green valley—a pic- 
ture of oriental beauty—we saw the 
neat houses, the quaint public buildings, 
the deep shade-trees, the broad streets 
and flashing rivulets of the City of Great 
Salt Lake. Though several miles dis- 
tant, we detected small objects in the 
city with perfect clearness. The won- 
derful atmosphere of the plains and 
mountains greatly enlarges the range of 
vision. From a hill on the west, twenty- 
two miles away, I have twice distinctly 
seen the dwellings and trees of Salt Lake 
City. Trustworthy persons assure me 
that, on very clear days, the buildings 
of Fort Boise, Idaho, are seen with the 
naked eye, from the summit of War 
Eagle Mountains; fifty-five miles distant, 
as the bird flies! 

Salt Lake is the natural metropolis of 
a great scope of country, embracing all 
Utah and portions of Nevada, Idaho, 
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Montana and Colorado. Already it con- 
tains eighteen thousand people, and bids 
fair to continue, as at present, the largest 
city between St. Louis and San Francisco. 
The overland telegraph connects it with 
the Atlantic and the. Pacific; mail- 
coaches ply daily to the Missouri River 
on the east, and California on the west, 
to Montana on the north, to Idaho and 
the Columbia River on the north-west. 
The hotel is usually crowded with guests, 
and the streets, all watered by little rills 
on each side, are thronged with the 
wagons of emigrants and farmers, with 
women and children, saints and sinners, 
miners and Indians. Some of the trad- 
ing-houses do an immense business. Last 
year, a single merchant paid one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for hauling his 
goods from Missouri River. 

There are two daily newspapers, “ The 
Vedette,” representing the Gentile popula- 
tion, and “ The Telegraph,” in the inter- 
est of the Mormons. “The Weekly 
Deseret News”—almost as old as the city 
—is the organ of the Mormon Church. 
In a Territorial population of sixty-five 
thousand, all are Mormons, except three 
or four hundred, who reside chiefly in 
Salt Lake City. These dissenters are 
known as “Gentiles,” while the Mor- 
mons style themselves, par excellence, the 
Saints, and classify all outsiders as Sin- 
ners. 

Camp Douglas is beautifully located, 
on a high plateau, two miles from the 
city, which its artillery commands. Its 
establishment as a garrisoned post of the 
United States army has been a potent 
restraint upon the despotic power of the 
Mormon Church, as it affords protection 
to all men and women who abandon 
that faith. Many recanting Saints, 
chiefly wives dissatisfied with polygamy, 
have here sought the shelter of the na- 
tional flag, and been sent from the Ter- 
ritory, under military escort. 

There is now a flourishing Gentile 
Church and Sunday-school in the city, 
liberally supported by Gentiles of every 
denomination, who, like all minorities, 
are very compact, and remain united by 
the common bond of antipathy to Mor- 
mon rule. Even Jews, who are quite 








numerous, contribute to this church, and 
in excited moments talk earnestly about 
“us Shentiles ;” for it is a strange feature 
of this strange community that all the 
Saints are Sinners and all the Jews are 
Gentiles ! 

Joseph Smith, founder of the Mormon 
Church, was a native of Vermont, who 
claimed that the Book of Mormon, the 
Bible of the Latter-day Saints, buried in 
the earth, was pointed out to him by the 
Angel Moroni; that, upon digging it up, 
he found it written upon metallic plates 
in mysterious characters, which @.special 
revelation from God enabled him to 
translate. Claiming to be the produc- 
tion of several writers, it is about as 
large as the Old Testament, of which it 
is a weak, incoherent and vapid imita- 
tion. Several hundred of its verses are 
stolen, with very slight alteration, from 
the New Testament, which, according to 
Mormon chronology, was written hun- 
dreds of years later than their own in- 
spired volume. Singularly enough, it 
contains many denunciations of poly- 
gamy ; but, consistency is a jewel rarely 
found in the casket of the Latter-day 
Saints. Smith possessed great force of 
character and business sagacity, and was 
said to have accumulated a fortune of 
some millions of dollars. 

Brigham Young, who succeeded Jo- 
seph Smith in the First Presidency of the 
church, was also born in Vermont. He 
is six feet high, portly, weighing about 
two hundred, in his sixty-fifth year, and 
wonderfully well preserved. His face 
resembles that of the late Thomas H. 
Benton, though with a suggestion of 
grossness about the puffed cheeks and 
huge neck which Old Bullion never gave. 
His face is fresh and unwrinkled, his 
step agile and elastic, his curling auburn® 
hair and whiskers untinged with gray. 
Is he, indeed, a new Ponce de Leon, who 
has found in polygamy the fountain of 
perpetual youth ? 

He has grayish-blue, secretive eyes, 
eagle nose, and mouth that shuts like a 
vice, indicating tremendous firmness. 
His manner is cold and egotistical. He 
uses neither tea nor coffee, spirits nor to- 
bacco, speaks ungrammatically, is very 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG. 


rich, owning the most desirable property 
in Utah, and universally popular among 
the Saints, whom he rules with utmost 
ease. He has great knowledge of hu- 
man nature and rare business capacity, 
is kind-hearted, and said to be jugt in 
his commercial dealings. All Morthons 
are required to pay one-tenth of their in- 
comes annually to the church; and, so 
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BRIGHAM YOUNG'S RESIDENCES AND GROUNDS. 


far as a Gentile can see, Brigham is 
the church and the church is Brig- 
ham. 

His inclosure of several acres is in the 
very heart of the city, surrounded by a 
high stone wall. It contains his two 
chief residences, the Lion House and the 
Bee Hive House, where most of his 
wives reside; though a few of the more 
favored ones occupy separate dwellings 
outside. It also contains his school- 
house, where I saw about thirty of 
his offspring engaged in their studies. 
They are peculiarly bright and prom- 
ising children; though in the ward 
schools of the city, which I also visited, 
the average intelligence is low. Their 
tuition costs from four to ten dollars a 
quarter. There are no free schools in 
Utah. 

Though Brigham has buried eight 
sons and two daughters, he has fifty sur- 
viving children and several grandchil- 
dren. His wives number about thirty ; 
he increases the list by one or two ad- 
ditions yearly. The first and eldest is 
matronly and well-looking ; all the later 
ones I saw are exceedingly plain and 
unattractive, though some of their daugh- 
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ters are pretty, winning and graceful. 
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Among the present generation of Mor- 
mons, the men are far more intelligent 
and cultivated than the women. 

The Gentiles relate many stories at 
the expense of the leading patriarch of 
the church. He is the grand Supreme 
Court of all his people; to him they 
carry their troubles for relief, and their 
difficulties for adjustment. There is a 
legend that one day a woman went to 
Brigham for counsel touching some al- 
leged oppression by an officer of the 
church. Brigham, like a true politician, 
assumed to know her; but when it be- 
came necessary to record her case, hesi- 
tated and said: 

“Let me see, sister—I forget your 
name.” 

“ My name!” was the indignant reply ; 
“why, I am your wife!” 

“ When did I marry you ?” 

The woman informed the “ President,” 
who referred to an account-book in his 
desk, and then said: 

“ Well, I believe youareright. I knew 
your face was familiar !” 

Brigham’s ample and well - shaded 
grounds contain an abundance of fruits 
and flowers, and many indications of that 
industry universal among the Mormons. 

Twenty miles from the city is the 
Great Salt Lake, forty miles by one hun- 
dred and twenty, containing seven islands, 
all of rugged mountains, and its surface 
forty-two hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. Though four fresh-water 
rivers flow in, it has no visible outlet, 
and is bitterly salt. At low water, three 
gallons of its fluid produce one of clear, 
fine salt. No fishes are found in the 
lake. If one be careful to keep the 
water out of his eyes, nose and mouth, 
it is delightful to swim in, though so 
buoyant as to make it difficult to walk in 
the shallows. It is claimed that one 
can not sink; but its pregnant waters 
must render strangulation very easy. 
Lake Utah, thirty miles distant, is a clear, 
shining, mountain-environed body of 
fresh water, twenty miles by thirty, The 
river Jordan has its origin here, and 
flows across the beautiful valley like a 
stream of silyer, into Salt Lake. 

Tepid springs abound in the Territory. 





A mile west, of the city a stream, redo- 
lent of sulphur and large as one’s thigh, 
gushes from a hill-side. The-water isso 
hot (one hundred and two degrees) 
that one shrinks from its first touch, but 
soon finds it delightful. After ten min- 
utes of plunging and swimming, he 
comes out cleansed from head to foot; 
every muscle relaxed, every nerve per- 
vaded by delicious languor. It is 
claimed that the strezm possesses rare 
curative virtues for rheumatism. Two 
miles further is the Hot Spring, spouting 
in a column larger than the body of a 
man, and hot enough to boil an egg. 
Among the ancients, iis sulphurous 
smell and great clouds of mist and steam, 
would have declared it a mouth of Tar- 
tarus. Beside it is a lovely little lake, 
fringed by green poplars, with a back- 
ground of purple mountains, bearing 
soft, white coronets of cloud. 

From these springs we rode back to 
the city in a glorious atmosphere, under 
skies of wonderful blue. Behind us were 
the Great Salt Lake, and the greater 
mountains. On our right was the shin- 
ing Jordan, to the Mormons better than 
Abana and Pharphar, or all the other 
waters of Damascus. Beyond it was a 
strip of valley, then smooth mountain 
slopes, blending and intermingling, sea- 
green at the base, and dark slate toward 
the summits. Before us was the city; 
with its flashing streams, its low, drab, 
adobe houses, with trellised verandas; 
its green gardens, and deep shade-trees 
of locust, aspen, poplar, maple, walnut, 
elder and cottonwood ; its bustling marts 
of trade, and cloistered retreats for the 
offices of a strange religion. 

Beyond it, for many miles, stretched 
the green, flowery valley, with its blue 
lakes shimmering in the sun, and bounded 
at last by an abrupt wall of mountain, 
And on our left still towered the range, 
rough, gashed and jagged with crevices 
that would conceal New York and its 
environs—its solid base green and gray 
—its rugged summits white with eternal 
snow. Side by side, grouped and blend- 
ed, were Summer and Winter, Italy and 
Switzerland; the dreamy Orient and the 
restless heart of the West. 
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A PORTION OF SALT LAKE CITY, 


The Mormons have begun the erec- 
tion of an enormous temple of granite, 
which will be one of the finest church 
edifices in the United States. The 
reader will observe its standing columns, 
in the large vacant church lot, near the 
foreground of the view. As yet it has 
not made much progress, and the Saints 
worship in a frame building during the 
winter months, and in summer. at the 
Bowery—a great arbor with seats of 
rough pine boards, and a low, flat roof 
of withered branches, supported: by up- 
right poles. For the warm season, it is 
far pleasanter than any building—a good 








artificial substitute for the groves which 
were God’s first temples. 

I frequently attended worship at the 
Bowery. The congregation usually num- 
bered fully three thousand, in which 
women largely predominated. They 
were neatly but very plainly dressed; 
kid gloves were few, silks and satins far 
between. Hoops abounded in all their 
amplitude. At first, the preachers de- 
nounced them bitterly from the pulpit ; 
but, as usual, female persistency triumph- 
ed, and crinoline proved more potent 
than the thunderbolts of the church. 

Brigham is the favorite speaker, though 
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MORMON SUNDAY SERVICE AT GREAT SALT LAKE CITY. 
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he does not preach more than once a 
month. .His sermons which I heard 
were very incoherent and _ illiterate. 
Heber C. Kimball, second only to Brig- 
ham in authority, and the father of fifty 
children, is very voluble in the pulpit, 
and always profane and frequently ob- 


. scene in his harangues. Indeed, many 


of the Mormon sermons from Brigham, 
Heber and others of that ilk, are utterly 
indecent, though some speakers are en- 
tirely decorous. From the Sunday desk 
preachers frequently speak of the crops, 
the best modes of irrigation, etc., exhort 
the brethren to be honest and devout, 
and advise them whether to sell their 
wheat forthwith or hold it for an ad- 
vance. , 

The ordinary sermons are homilies on 
industry and frugality—praises of poly- 
gamy, recital of God’s peculiar protec- 
tion to the Mormon Church, and bitter 
denunciation of the Government and 
people of the United States. Every Sun- 
day sacrament is administered to the en- 
tire assembly, bread being distributed 
“ipon metallic plates, and water, instead 
of wine, from porcelain pitchers. Infants 
at the breast are all permitted to quaff 
the water freely. The poor babies are 
thirsty enough, but it detracts a little 
from the solemnity of the ceremony. 
My chief interest was in the faces of the 
congregation. Fewof the women were 
comely ; but very few of the counte- 
nances impressed me as vicious. All 
were plain, many extremely so. As one 
might expect in humble people, gathered 
from every nation, they bear the indelible 
impress of poverty, hard labor and 
stinted living. In those faces is little 
breadth, thought, or self-reliant reason- 
ing, but much narrowness, grave sin- 
cerity and unreflecting earnestness. With 
the exception of the inevitable labored 
defense of polygamy, many of the ser- 
mons were such as one hears in an average 
New England orthodox church. Indeed, 
plurality of wives is the only distinctive 
and individual feature of their faith and 
practice. Mormonism is polygamy and 
polygamy is Mormonism. 

The Saints’ theater is the grand ma- 
terial wonder of Sult Lake City. It was 








built by Brigham, and will cost, when 
completed, a quarter of a million dollars. 
Its walls are of brick and rough stone, 
to be covered with stucco. It will seat 
eighteen hundred persons, and is the 
largest building of the kind west of New 
York, except the Cincinnati and Chicago 
opera houses. The proscenium is sixty 
feet deep. In the middie of the par- 
quette is an armed rocking-chair, which 
Brigham sometimes occupies, though his 
usual place is one of the two private 
boxes. It ‘is open three nights in the 
week, when the parquette is filled al- 
most entirely by the families of the lead- 
ing polygamists. One often sees a 


dozen of Brigham’s wives side by side, 
and long seats quite filled with his chil- 
dren. The scenery, all painted in Salt 
Lake, and the costumes, all made there, 





BRIGHAM YOUNG’S THEATER, 
are exquisite. The wardrobe is very 
large and rich, varied enough for the 
standard and minor drama, from the 
sables of Hamlet to the drapery of the 
ballet girl. With two exceptions, the 
company are all amateurs—Mormons, 
who perform gratuitously, and with 
whom it is a labor of love and piety. It 
isa novel way of increasing one’s chances 
of heaven; but Brigham is the church, 
and they do unquestioningly whatever 
the church requires. On the whole the 
theater is the rarest feature of the rare 
city, in view of its location, twelve hun- 
dred miles from the steamboat and the 
railroad. During the day the perform- 
ers are engaged in their regular pursuits, 
as clerks, mechanics, etc.; and they re- 
hearse only in the evening. season 
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the receipts averaged eight hundred dollars 
per night, and once, thirteen hundred dol- 
lars were taken at the box-office. Mrs. 
Julia Deane Hayne, who was playing a 
most successful star engagement, -had 
trained the amateurs until they played 
exceedingly well, producing entertain- 
ments in all respects better than one 
finds anywhere else in the Union, save 
at three or four leading ‘metropolitan 
theaters. It was a novel place for the 
best. actress in the United States. At 
first she found the audiences curiously 
excitable, and inexperienced, composed 
very generally of persons who had never 
seen a theater before. When she played 
the last act of Camille, one old lady 
left her seat, passed through the private 
entrance and rushed upon the stage with 
@ glass of water for the dying girl. An- 
other declared, in a voice audible through- 
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out the house: “It is a shame for Presi- 
dent Young to let that poor lady play 
when she has such a terrible cough !” 
Brigham shows unequaled sagacity in 
strengthening the church and putting 
money in his purse, by the same opera- 
tion. He says: “ The people must have 
amusement; human nature demands it. 
If healthy and harmless diversions are 
not attainable, they will seek those which 
are vicious and degrading.” Therefore 
he buili this Thespian temple, which 
spiritually refreshes all the Saints of Utah, 
and increases his personal income fifty 
thousand dollars annually. 

The entire valley is walled in by green 
mountains, from four to ten thousand 
feet in hight, and of every hue, from the 
deep, blackish green of the pines on 
the foot-hills to the dazzling white 
of the snow upon the summits, Many 
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of these mountains, intersected by nar- 
row cafions, are torn and furrowed to 
their very hearts, and sometimes cleft 
asunder from head to foot. Utah, the 
name of an Indiun tribe, signifies “ those 
who dwell in the mountains,” and the 
Mormons, almost a mile above the level 
of the sea, in view of some of the finest 
scenery in the world, are, indeed, dwel- 
lers among the mountain-tops. 

The great basin, extending from the 
Rocky Mountains to the Sierra Nevadas, 
seems to have been a vast inland sea. 
The immediate valley in which Salt 
Lake City lies is much its best portion. 
Little or nothing is produced without ir- 
rigation ; but, by the application of water, 
the soil is very productive. Sixty bushels 
of corn to the acre is a common yield, 
and the small grains do much better. 
Settlements of the Saints extend hun- 
dreds of miles in all directions. Almost 
every valley in Utah is dotted with little 
dwellings of adobe, or sun-dried bricks, 
herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, great 
stacks of hay and barley and thriving 
young orchards. 

Probably eight-ninths of all the Mor- 
mons are of foreign birth. Many are 
English, while Norway and Sweden are 
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largely represented. In spite of their 
heavy, enforced contributions to the 
church, the condition of most has been 
greatly improved; for the leaders are 
men of rare sagacity, who steadfastly 
inculcate industry, frugality, temperance 
and peacefulness. 

Not more than one man in four or 
five is a polygamist, or pluralist, as the 
Saints more delicately termit. Brigham 
claims to have adopted the system by 
special injunction from the Almighty, 
and exhorts them to persevere in it and 
defend it with their lives, even against 
the authority of the Government of the 
United States. The women generally 
acquiesce in it; but regard it as a sore 
trial, to be compensated only: by the 
happiness of eternity. Two or three 
sisters often have the same husband ; 
some men are married to a mother and 
her daughter, and some to their own half- 
sisters: When possible, each wife occu- 
pies a separate house or room; but 
poverty sometimes compels three or four 
to live in the same apartments. I think 
they never bring in the mothers-in-law. 
Even Mormon grace would hardly suf- 
fice for that! 

The Gentile women recognize and 
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visit only the first wives. I conversed 
- alone with three Mormon ladies on the 
subject. Two were young, and unmar- 
ried. The first was an active member 
of the Church, and apparently an ear- 
nest believer in its doctrines. She spoke 
of it with great ardor, manifesting the 
anxiety universal in the entire commu- 
nity for the respect and commendation 
of strangers. She laid great stress upon 
the honesty, frugality and hospitality of 
the people, the kindness and justice of 
the leaders in all their dealings, and the 
special favor and protection of the Al- 
mighty which their history seemed to 
imply. But to my remark that I liked 
every thing I saw in their practice 
except polygamy, she answered ingen- 
uously : 
“ Well, IZ don’t like that, and I don’t 
know of anybody who does !” 

The second, though reared in the faith 

and nominally one of the Saints, had 
Deteadfastly refused all offers of marriage. 
She regarded the leaders as charlatans, 
declared she would die rather than wed 
in a community where plurality of wives 
was tolerated, and would leave the Ter- 
ritory but for family ties. 

The third was the wife of a promi- 
nent Saint. I had already formed her 
acquaintance in public, and now I en- 
countered her accidentally for ten min- 
utes in a Gentile parlor. Again and 
again I had heard her husband aver that 
the women not merely acquiesced in 
polygamy, but often urged their consorts 
to take additional wives. After some 
general conversation she asked : 

“What is the most noticeable thing 
you find among us ?” 

“The peacefulness of the rival wives. 
The fact that they not only refrain from 
breaking each other’s heads, but gener- 
ally seem friendly, and often affection- 
ate.” 

“That is from a strong religious con- 
viction. Nothing else could produce it. 
I believe our women are better, more pa- 
tient than any others in the world. No- 
body knows the severity of the trials 
they have to endure.” 

“Your people have treated us with 


which excites our sympathy and -admira- 
tion. They have exhibited little of your 
home-life, but that little only confirms 
my previous belief that to give another 
woman the sacred name of wife, is the 
greatest crime, the last possible outrage 
a man can commit against his own wife, 
and the mother of his children.” 

The lady replied in painful earnest- 
ness, with clinched teeth and every 
muscle tense : 

“Certainly it is! I would rather see 
my daughter in her shroud than married 
with the possibility of my experience.” 

The first wife deems herself superior 
to the rest, sometimes refusing to associ- 
ate or speak with them, or to recognize 
the legitimacy of their marriage. . 

“Are you Mr. ’s only wife? 
asked a Gentile of a Mormon sister. 

“TI am,” was the reply; “ though sev- 
eral other women call themselves his 
wives!” 

We were told of one poor fellow, 
with a pair of wives in a single house 
containing but two rooms. When he 
brought home his second wife, the first 
indignantly repudiated him, and would 
no longer even speak with him. Soon 
after, the second wife also refused to 
serve him further; and there the poor 
wretch was, sleeping alone upon the 
floor of his cabin, and doing his own 
cooking, washing and mending, while 
his consorts were at least agreed in hating 
him cordially ! 

But the wives are sometimes very 
amiable, even toward each other. We 
dined at the house of a leading Saint, 
whose two consorts, present at the board, 
but only as waiters, were dressed precise- 
ly alike, and seemed to regard each other 
as sisters. One portly brother has a 
wife in nearly every village; so when- 
ever he makes the annual tour of the 
territory, with Brigham, he can always 
stay in his own house and with his own 
family! Polygamy is at least self-sus- 
taining ; the women are expected to sup- 
port themselves. 

Many grave crimes, including atro- 
cious murders, are alleged against the 
Mormons in past years, one within a 
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other leaders, are doubtless men who 
would scruple at nothing to carry out 
their purposes. Many ignorant follow- 
ers, too, would obey the mandates of the 
church, even if they required the com- 
mission of crime. But as a whole, the 
Saints will compare favorably, for hon- 
esty, temperance, hospitality and steady, 
well-directed industry, with the people 
of any other new State or Territory. It 
is nineteen years since their pioneers, 
one hundred and thirty-nine men and 
four women, reached the site of their 
present city. Immediately upon arrival, 
they knelt down and thanked God for 
his guidance and protection. On the 
same day they commenced plowing. An 
old trader, the only white man in the 
region, declared that he would give a 
thousand dollars for the first ear of corn 
they could raise from this parched and 
barren soil. But there is always a future 
for settlers who pray and then go to 
plowing. They have made the treeless 
desert indeed blossom as the rose, and 
laid the foundations for « prosperous 
State in the very heart of the continent. 

It is an anomaly in our civilization, 
that a church more rigid than that of 
Rome, and with a domestic system ut- 
terly defying the laws of all enlightened 
nations in modern times, should exist in 
the center of our continent, openly nul- 
lifying the statutes and authority of the 
National Government. But the problem 
will soon be solved by natural laws. 





Polygamy, like that other patriarchial 
institution, which is laid in the tomb of 
the Capulets, can not exist without iso- 
lation. Thus far Brigham has kept his 
followers from working the rich mines 
of silver and gold which the mountains 
contain. This sagacious policy has pre- 
served his power, and‘ greatly increased 
the prosperity of his people. But within 
three years Utah will contain a large 
mining population, composed exclusively 
of men. The miners are great icono- 
clasts; and human nature will triumph. 
The majority of the women will no 
longer accept one undivided half, or sixth 
of a husband—in some cases a very 
vulgar fraction, indeed—when a full 
unit is attainable. 

“ By and by,” said one of our stage- 
drivers, “ I shall take one of these second 
Mormon wives myself. Only the first 
marriage is good in law; none of the 
later ones are worth a cuss.” The 
future miners will agree with him. Many 
will take the superfluous Mormon wives, 
to find them faithful, affectionate and 
honest. This will solve the problem. 
Within five years, too, the screaming of 
the locomotive will be heard in Salt Lake 
City. Under contact with our national 
civilization, the power of Brigham and 
his associates will cease forever, and the 
one repulsive and monstrous feature of 
their domestic life no longer stain a com- 
munity whose history contains much to 
challenge respect and admiration. 





MRS. BROWNE LE BROWNE. 


HO does not know Mrs. Browne Le Browne? 


She lives in an elegant house up town ; 








Le Browne was rich and furnished it wgll, 
Gilt cornices, rosewood and brocatelle ; 
While numberless mirrors reflect the glint 
Of all that is fair in shape or in tint. 
Each day her blood-horses, black and fleet, 
Roll her fine carriage adown the street ; 
Striking the flint with their angry tread, 
And spurning the air with tossing head— 
In silks and velvets and Cashmere shawls, 
Goes Mrs. Le Browne on her round of calls, 
Her brocade rustles, her jewels gleam, 
Her haughty face has never a seam 
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That tells of care; yet her heaving breast 

Has never pillowed a baby’s rest. 

No tiny fingers, or childish kiss, 

Ever thrilled her soul with a mother’s bliss, 
Nor ever will; and yet, people say, 

She’s very happy—lI know she’s gay. 

Le Browne is her senior many a year ; 

He bought his elegant wife full dear— 

She knew the value of that proud face ; 

Of youth and bealth and voluptuous grace. 
Her price was high, but he paid the demand, 
His house, his stocks,.and his withered hand. 
She could, indeed, dispense with the last ; 

But ’twas all or none—so she held it fast ! 

Oh, Mrs. Le Browne! I think of a day— 

You do not forget—’twas in early May, 

Whea apple-tree blossoms flecked the ground 
With a snowy bloom; while ali around, 

The mottled sunshine covered the earth, 

And spring-flowers bathed in its sea of mirth! 
You walked with me, and the sunlight bold 
Turned your amber hair to ripping gold. 
Down the lane; to the wood, I watched it shine, 
While I clasped your wee brown hand in mine— 
In those days ’twas a gentle, honest hand, 

(Far purer than now, though ’twas sadly tanned) ; 
I asked you a question—you whispered, “ Yes,” 
And our young lips met in long caress. 

Ah! madam! you loved me then, I know! 

But a tempter came and you bade me “ Go.” 

I was poor. Ease, wealth, were offered to you ; 
You sold me for them—sold your own peace, too. 
Tis not that I grieve over that lost love, 

I’ve a fairer wife, who, meek as a dove, 

Nestles close to my heart; and a sweet child’s face 
On my bearded cheek finds a resting-place ! 
But, now I think of it, people say, 
By your side, in the park, at rout and play, 
A form as haughty and gay as your own 

Is always seen. If the truth was but known 
To Le Browne, sipping his wine at home, 
Like the eau de vie, his blood would foam ! 
Not a pleaggnt sight for a husband’s eyes, 
To see the flush in his wife’s cheek rise, 
And her mouth smile back the adoring glance, 
Of passion-plumed eyes, in the changing dance ! 
Oh, Mrs. Eugenié Browne Le Browne! 
Your costly havings can never drown 
The cry of your heart ; nor give you again 
The love of women—the honor of men! 
Go down on your knees—confess—confess ! 
That all the splendor of house and dress 
Was not worth the price of the article sold— 
Womanhood bartered and stained for gold / 
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DEAD LETTER. 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE CONFESSION. 
N the afternoon we paid Miss Sullivan 
a visit. It wasthe first time I had met 
her since that strange night of watching 
at the Moreland villa; and I confess that 
I could not meet her without an inward 
shudder of abhorrence. Unbounded as 
was my respect and confidence for Mr. 
Burton, I did think that he had erred in 
his conclusions as to the character of this 
woman ; or else that he concealed from 
me his real opinions, for some purpose to 
be explained at the proper time. If he 
still had suspicions, it was evident that he 
had kept them from their object as skill- 
fully as from me, for I saw, by her man- 
ner of receiving him, that she regarded 

him as a friend. 

Notwithstanding I had been informed 
of her rapidly-failing health, I was shock- 
ed at the change which had taken’ place 
in Miss Sullivan since I had seen her. It 
Vou. II.—2. 





was with an effort that she rose from 
her easy-chair at our approach ; the full- 
ness had all wasted from her naturally 
queenly figure; her cheeks were hollow, 
and aflame with the fire of fever; while 
those black eyes, which had ever seemed 
to me to smolder above unfathomable 
depths of volcanic passion, now almost 
blazed with light. Something like a smile 
flitted across her face when she saw my 
companion, but smiles were too strange 
there to feel at home, and it vanished as 
soon as seen.. Ido not think she liked me 
any better than I did her; each recoiled 
from the other instinctively ; she would 
not have spoken to me had I comealone; 
but, out of concession to the presence of 
her friend, she bowed to me and asked me 
to be seated. A little child in the room 
ran to Mr. Burton, as if expecting the 
package of bon-bons which he took from 
his pocket; but, as he became engaged in 
conversation with Leesy, I coaxed her 
over to mé, where she was soon sitting on 
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my knee. She was a pretty little girl, 
about three years old, in whose chubby 
features I could no longemtrace any re- 
semblance to her “aunt.” She prattled 
after the fashion of children, and in list- 
ening to her, I lost a remark or two of 
Mr. Burton’s; but soon had my attention 
aroused by hearing Miss Sullivan exclaim : 
“Going away! For how long?” 


“ Three months, at least.” = 
Her hands sunk in her lap and she be- 
came pale and agitated. 


“Tt is presumptuous in me to dare to be 
sorry; I am nothing to you; but you are 
much to me. Idon’t know how we shall 
get along without you.” 

“Don’t be uneasy about that, my child. 
I shall make arrangements with this same 
person who boards you now to keep you 
until my return, and, if you should fall 
sick, to take good care of you.” 

“ You are far too good,” she responded, 
tremulously. “You will have the bless- 
ing of the friendless. I only wish it had 
power to bring you good luck on your 
journey.” 

“Perhaps it will,” he said, with a smile. 
“T have a great deal of faith in such bless- 
ings. But, Leesy, I think you can assist 
my journey in even a more tangible way 
than that.” 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

“T want you tell me all and every thing 
you know about the father of little Nora.” 

“Why, sir?” she quickly asked. “I 
hope you have not heard from him,” look- 
ing over toward the child, as if afraid it 
might be snatched from her. 

“Your health is very far gone, Leesy. 
I suppose you hardly hope ever to recover 
it. Would you not be glad to see Nora 
under her father’s protection before you 

“were taken away ?” 

She stretched out her arms for the child, 
‘who slid off my knee, ran and climbed 
into her lap, where she held the curly 
‘head close to her bosom for a moment ; 
‘her attitude was as if she sheltered the lit- 
‘tle one from threatened danger. 

“T know, much more surely than any 
one else, that my days are numbered. I 





‘believe I shall never see your face again, 





Mr. Burton; and that was what grieved 
me when you spoke of going away—it 
was not that I thought of my comfort so 
much. The winter snow will hide me be- 
fore you come back from your journey; 
and my darling will be left friendless, I 
know it—it is my only care. But I would 
rather, far rather, leave her to the cold 
charity of an orphan asylum—yes, I would 
rather turn her upon the street, with her 
innocent face only for a protector—than 
that her father should have aught to do 
with Nora.” 

“ Why ” 

“ Because he is a bad man.” 

“T understand that he is in California; 
and as I am going to San Francisco, and 
shall perhaps visit the mining regions 

before my return, I thought you might 
wish to send him a message, telling him 
the child's condition. He may have laid 
up money by this time, and be able to 
send you a sum sufficient to provide for 
little Nora until she is old enough to take 
care of herself.” 

She only shook her head, drawing the 
child closer, with a shudder. 

““T have forgotten his name,” said MY. 
Burton. 

“T will not tell you,” answered Miss 
Sullivan, with a return of the old fierce- 
ness, like that of a hunted panther. “ Why 
can I never, never, never be let alone!” 

“Do you think I would do any thing 
for your injury or disadvantage ?” asked 
the detective, in that gentle yet penetrat- 
ing voice which had such power to move 
people to his will. 

“TI do not know,” she cried; “you 
have seemed to be my friend. But how 
do I know that it is not all simply to com- 
pass my destruction at last? You have 
brought into my house that person,” look- 
ing at. me, “who has so persecuted me. 

syou promised me that I should be free 
from him. And now you want to set a 
bloodhound on my track—as if I must be 
driven into my grave, and not allowed to 
go in peace,” 

“T assure you, Leesy, I had no idea that 
you regarded Nora’s father with so much 
dislike. I have no object in the world in 
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troubling you with him. I promise you 
that no word of mine shall give him the 
clue to your present circumstances, nor to 
the fact that he has a child living, if he is 
ignorant of it. You shall be protected— 
you shall have peace and comfort. What 
I would like is, that you shall give me a 
brief history of his life, his habits, char- 
acter, where he lived, what was his busi- 
ness, etc. ; and I will give you my reasons 
for wishing the information. A circum- 
stance has come to light which connects 
him with an affair which I am investigat- 
ing—that is, if he is the person I think he 
is—a sort of a doctor, I believe ?” 

Miss Sullivan did not answer the ques- 
tion so skillfully put; she still watched us 
with shining, half-sullen eyes, as if ready 
to put forth a claw from the velvet, if we 
approached too near. 

“Come, Leesy, you must tell me what 
I want to hear.” Mr. Burton’s air was 
now that of amaster. ‘“ Time is precious. 
I can not wait upon a woman’s whim. I 
have promised you—and repeat'it, upon 
my honor—that no annoyance or injury 
shall come to you through what you may 
tell me. If you prefer to answer me 
quietly to being compelled to answer be- 
fore a court, all is right. I must know 
what I desire about this man.” 

“ Man, Mr. Burton! Call him crea- 
ture.” 

“Very well—creature, Leesy. You 
know him better than I do, and if you say 
he is a creature, I suppose I may take it 
for granted. His name is—” 

“ Or was, George Thorley.” 

When the name was spoken, I gave a 
start which attracted the attention of both 


‘my companions. 


“You probably know something about 
him, Mr. Redfield,” remarked the girl. 

“George Thorley, of Blankville, who 
used to have a little apothecary shop in 
the lower part of the village, and who left 
the place some three years ago, to escape 
the talk occasioned by a suspicious case 
of malpractice, in which he was reported 
to be concerned ?” 

“The same person, sir. Did you know 
him ?” 





“Tcan not say that I was acquainted 
with him. I donot remember that I ever 
spoke a word with him. But I knew him, 
by sight, very well. He had a face which 
made people look twice at him. I think 
I bought some trifles in his shop once. 
And the gossip there was about him at 
the time he ran away fixed his name in 
my memory. I was almost a stranger 
then in Blankville—had lived there only 
about a year.” 

“How did he come to have any con- 
nection with your family, Leesy?” — 

Miss Sullivan had grown pale during 
the agitation of our talk, but she flushed 
again at the question, hesitated, and final- 
ly, looking the detective full in the eyes, 
answered : 

“Since you have promised, upon your 
honor, not to harm or disturb me any 
further about this matter, and since I am 
under obligations to you, sir, which I can 
not forget, I will tell you the rest of the 
story, a part of which I told you that 
morning, at Moreland villa. I confessed 
to you, there, the secret of my own heart, 
as I never confessed it to any but God, 
and I told you something of my cousin’s 
history to satisfy you about the child. I 
will now tell you all I know of George 
Thorley, which is more than I wish I 
knew. The first time I ever saw him was 
over four years ago, a short time after he 
set up his little shop, which, you recollect, 
was not far from my aunt’s in Blankville. 
My aunt sent me, one evening, for some- 
thing to relieve the toothache, and I went 
into the nearest place, which was the new 
one. There was no one in but the owner. 
I was surprised by the great politeness 
with which he treated me, and by the in- 
terest he seemed to take inthe case of my 
aunt. He was along time putting up the 
medicine, pasting the label on and making 
change, so that I thought my aunt would 
surely be out of temper before I could 
bring her the drops. He asked our name, 
and where we lived, which was all, I 
thought, but a bit of his blarney, to get 
the good will of his customers.” (Miss 
Sullivan usually spoke with great pro- 
priety, but occasionally a touch of ‘her 
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mother’s country, in accent or expression, 
betrayed her Irish origin.) “That was 
the beginning of our acquaintance, but 
not the end of it. It was but a few days 
before he made an excuse to call at our 
house. I was a young girl then, gay and 
healthy; and the plain truth of it is that 
George Thorley fell in love with me. My 
aunt was very much flattered, telling me 
I would be a fool not to encourage him 
—that he was a doctor and a gentleman— 
and would keep his wife like a lady—that 
there would be no more going out by the 
day to sew and slave for others, if I were 
once married to him; it was only what 
she expected of me, that I would at least 
be a doctor’s wife, after the schooling she 
had given me, and with the good looks I 
had. It is no vanity in me, now, to say 
of this clay, so soon to be mingied with 
the dust of the earth, that it was beauti- 
ful—too much so, alas, for my own peace 
of mind—for it made me despise the hum- 
ble and honest suitors who might have 


‘ secured me a lowly, happy life. Yet .it 


was not that, either, and I'll not demean 
myself to say so—it was not because I 
was handsome that I held myself aloof 
from those in my own station ; it was be- 
cause I felt that I had thoughts and tastes 
they could not understand—that my life 
was above theirsin hope, inaspiration. I 
was ambitious, bift only to develop the best 
that was in me. If I could only bea needle- 
woman all. my days, then I would be so 
skillful and so fanciful with my work as al- 
most to paint pictures with my needle and 
thread. But this isn’t telling you about 
George Thorley. From the first, I took a 
dislike t¢ him. I’m not good at reading 
character, but I understood his pretty thor- 
oughly, and I was afraid of him.. I was 
very cold to him, for I saw that he was 
of a quick temper, and I did not mean he 
should say that I had ever encouraged 
him. I told my aunt I did not think he 
was a gentleman—I had seen plenty of 
real gentlemen in the houses where I 
sewed, and they were not like him. I 
told her, too, that he had a violent tem- 
per, and a jealous disposition, and could 
not make any woman happy. But she 





would not think of him in that light ; her 
heart was set on the apothecary’s shop, 
which, she said, would grow into a fine 
drug-store with the doctor’s name in gilt 
letters on the door of his office. 

“ George soon offered himself, and was 
terribly angry when I refused him. I be- 
lieve he loved me, in his selfish way, bet- 
ter than he ever loved any other human 
creature. He would not give me up, nor 
allow me any peace from his persecutions. 
He dogged my steps whenever I went out, 
and if I spoke to any other man, it put 
him in arage. I got to feeling that I was 
watched all the time; for sometimes he 
would laugh in his hateful way, and tell 
me of things he had seen when I thought 
him miles away. 

“ Twice, in particular, I remember of his 
being in a savage passion, and threaten- 
ing me. It was after ”—here the speak- 
er’s voice, despite of her efforts to keep it 
steady, trembled and sunk—“ he had seen 
me riding out in the carriage with Mrs. 
Moreland. He said these people were 
making a fool of me—that I was so set 
up, by their attentions, as to despise him. 
I told him that if I despised him, it was 
not for any such reason.. It was because 
he behaved so ungentlemanly toward me, 
spying around me, when he had no busi- 
ness whatever with my affairs. That 
made him madder than ever, and he mut- 
tered words which I did not like. I told 
him I was not.afraid of any mortal thing, 
and I didn’t think he would frighten me 
into marrying him. He said he would 
scare me yet, so that I would never get 
over it. I think he liked the spirit I 
showed; it seemed the more I tried to 
make him hate me, the more determined 
he was to pursue me. I don’t know how 

it was tbat I understood him so well, for 
in those days there had been nothing whis- 
pered against his character. Indeed, peo- 
ple didn’t know much about him ; and he 
got himself into the good graces of some 
of the leading citizens of Blankville. He 
had told me something of his history ; 
that is, that his family were English ; that 
he, like myself, was an orphan ; that, by 
dint of good luck, he had got a place ina 
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doctor’s office in one of the towns in the 
State—one of those humble situations 
where he was expected to take care of the 
physician’s horse, drive the carriage, put 
up medicines, attend upon orders, and be 
any thing and every thing. He was 
smart and quick; he had many hours of 
leisure when waiting behind the little 
counter, and these hours he spent in study- 
ing the doctor’s books, which he managed 
to get hold of one at a time. By this 
means, and by observing keenly the phy- 
sician’s methods, his advice to patients 
who called at the office, and by reading 


‘and putting up prescriptions constantly, 


he picked up a really surprising smatter- 
ing of science. Making up his mind to 
be a doctor, and to keep a drug-store (a 
profitable business, he knew), he had the 
energy to carry out his plans. How he 
finally obtained the capital to set up the 
little business in Blankville, I never un- 
derstood, but I knew that he attended 
lectures on surgery, one winter, in New 
York, and was in a hospital there a short 
time. All this was fair enough, and 
proved him ambitious and energetic; but 
I did not like or trust him. There was 
something dark and hidden in the work- 
ings of his mind from which I shrunk. I 
knew him, too, to be cruel. I could see 
it in his manner of treating children and 
animals; there was nothing he liked so 
well as to practice his half-learned art of 
surgery upon some unfortunate sufferer. 
The more he insisted on my liking him, 
the more I grew to dread him. 

“ Affairs were at this crisis when my 
cousin came from New York to pay my 
aunt a visit. Coming to our rooms al- 
most every evening, of course he made 
her acquaintance immediately. For the 
purpose of making me jealous, he began 
to pay the most devoted attention to her. 
Nora was a pretty girl, with blue eyes and 
fair hair; an innocent-minded thing, not 
very sharp, apprenticed to a milliner in 
the city ; she believed all that Doctor Thor- 
ley told her, and fell in love with him, of 
course. When she went away, after her 
little holiday, George found that, itistead 
of provoking me to jealousy, he had only 








roused my temper at the way he had fool- 
ed Nora. I scolded him well for it, and 
ended by telling him that I never would 
speak to him again. 

“ Well, it was just after that the scan- 
dal arose about his causing the death of a 
person by malpractice. He found it was 
prudent to run away ; so he sold his stock 
for what he could get, and hid himself in 
New York. I did not know, at first, 
where he was; but felt so relieved to be 
rid of him. I had made up my own mind 
to go to New York, and get employment 
in a fancy-store. You know, Mr. Burton, 
for I once laid my heart bare before you, 
what wild, mad, but sinless infatuation 
it was which drew me there. I am not 
ashamed of it. God is love. When I 
stand in his presence, I shall glory in that 
power of love, which, in this bleak world, 
has only fretted and wasted my life. In 
heaven our whole lives will be one adora- 
tion.” She clasped her thin hands together, 
and turned her dark eyes upward with 
an expression rapt to sublimity. I gazed 
upon her with renewed surprise and al- 
most reverence. Never do I expect to 
meet another woman the whole confor- 
mation of whose mind and heart so fitted 
her for blind, absolute devotion as Leesy 
Sullivan’s. 

“When I went to the city to see about 
getting a place, I met my cousin, who 
told me that she was married to George 
Thorley, and had been for some weeks ; 
that they were boarding in a nice, quiet 
place, and that George staid at home with 
her a great deal—indeed, he hardly went 
out at all. 

“Tt was evident that she had not heard 
of his reasons for leaving Blankville, 
and that she did not guess why he kept 
himself so quiet. Of course I hadn’t the 
heart to tell her; but I made up my mind 
that I'd be better to stay where 1 was, for 
the present—so I went back to my aunt, 
without trying to get a situation in New 
York. 

“Tt was about six months after this 
I got word from Nora, begging me to 
come and see her. I loved my cousin, 
and ['d felt grieved that she was married 
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to Doctor Thorley. I mistrusted some- 
thing was wrong ; so I went to the city, 
and found her out in the miserable tene- 
ment where she was now stopping, starv- 
ing herself in a room with hardly a bit of 
furniture. She burst out a-crying when 
she saw me; and when I’d stopped her 
sobbing, she told me she had not seen 
George for more than three months ; that 
either he’d met with an accident, or he’d 
run away from her, leaving her without 
a cent of money, and she in such health 
that she could hardly earn enough to buy 
a bit of bread and pay the rent. of this 
room. 

“* Dio you really think he has left you?” 
I dsked her. 

“*Sure, how can I tell? she answered 
me, looking at me so pitifully with her in- 
nocent blue eyes. ‘He was a fine gentle- 
man, and it’s afraid I am that he’s grown 
tired of his poor Irish Nora.’ 

“*T warned you, cousin,’ I said, ‘I 
knew George Thorley for a villain; but 
you were taken with his fine words, and 
wouldn’t heed. I’m sorry, sorry, sorry 
for you—but that won’t undo what’s done. 
Are you gure you are his wife, Nora 
dear ? 

“*¢ As sure as I am of heaven,’ she cried, 
angry with me. ‘ But it’s married we 
were by a Protestant clergyman, to please 
George—and I’ve got my certificate safe 
—ah, yes, indeed.’ 

“I could never ascertain whether the 
ceremony had been performed by a legal- 
ized minister; I always suspected my 
poor cousin had been deceived, and it 
was because my aunt thought so, too, 
and was so sore on the subject, that she 
got so angry with you two gentlemen, 
when you went to inquire. But whether 
my suspicions were or were not correct, 
Nora was George's wife as certainly, in the 
sight of the angels, as woman was ever 
the wife of man. . Poor child! I no longer 
hesitated about coming to New York. 
She needed my protection, and my help, 
too. I paid her board till the day of her 
death, which was but a few days after her 
poor little baby was born; I saw her de- 
cently buried, and then I put out the in- 





fant to nurse, and I worked to keep that. 
It was a comfort to me, sir. My own 
heart was sad, and I took to the little 
creature almost as if it was my own. I 
had promised Nora that I would bring it 
up, and I have kept my word, thus far. 
I hated its father for the way he’d treated 
Nora, but I loved the child ; I took plea- 
sure in making its pretty garments and in 
seeing that it was well taken care of. I 
knew I should never marry ; and I adopt- 
ed Nora’s child as my own. 

“Hardly was poor Nora cold in her 
grave when I was, one evening, surprised 
by a visit from George Thorley. Where 
he had been during his absence I did not 
know. He tried to excuse his conduct 
toward my cousin, by saying that he had 
married her in a fit of jealousy, to which 
I'd driven him by my coldness; that he’d 
been so tormented in mind he couldn’t 
stay with her, for he didn’t love her, and 
he’d gone out West, and been hard at 
work, to try and forget the past. But he 
couldn’t forget it; and when he saw his 
wife’s death in the papers, he had felt aw- 
fully ; but now he hoped Id forgive it all, 
and marry him. He‘§aid he had a good 
business started in Cimeinnati, and I should 
want for nothing, and I mustn’t say no to 
him again. I stood up, I was so indig- 
nant, and faced him till he grew as white 
asa sheet. I called him @ murderer— 
yes, Nora’s murderer—and ordered him 
never to speak to me nur come near me 
again. I knew he was terribly angry; 
his eyes burned like fire; but he did not 
say much that time; as he took up his 
hat to go, he asked about his baby—if it 
was living? I would not answer him. 
He had no right to the child, and I did 
not wish him to see it, or have any thing 
to do with it. 

“What became of him, after that, for a 
long time, I don’t know. He may have 
been in the city all the time, or he may 
have been in Cmcinnati. At any rate, 
one day, as Iwas going from my board- 
ing-house to the store, I found him walk- 
ing along by my side. Nora was nigh a 
year old then. He commenced talking to 
me on the street, asking me again to 
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marry him; and then, to frighten me, he 
said what a pretty baby Nora had got to 
be; and that he should have to find a 
wife to take care of his child. She was 
his, and he was going to have her, right 
away; and if I had any interest in her, I 
could show it by becoming her step- 
mother. He said he had plenty of money, 
and pulled out a handful of gold and 
showed me. But this only made me 
think the worse of him. He followed me 
home, and into my room, against my will, 
and there I turned upon him and told 
him that if he ever dared to force him- 
self into my presence again, I would sum- 
mon the police, and he should be turned 
over to the Blankville authorities for the 
crime that had driven him out of the vil- 
lage. 

“ After he was gone, I sunk into a chair, 
trembling with weakness, though I had 
been so bold in his presence. He looked 
like an evil spirit, when he smiled at me 
as he shut the door. His smile was more 
threatening than any scowl would have 
been. Iwas frightened for Nora. Every 
day I expected to hear that the little crea- 
ture had been taken from her nurse; I 
trembled night and day ; but nothing hap- 
pened to the child, and from that day to 
this, I have not seen George Thorley. If 
he is in California, I am glad of it; for 
that is a good ways off, and perhaps he'll 
never get track of his daughter. I'd far 
rather she’d die and be buried with her 


. mother and myself, than to live to ever 


know that she has such a father. 

“Tt seems a strange lot has been mine,” 
concluded the sewing-girl, her dark eyes 
musing with a far-away look, “to have 
been followed by such a man as that, to 
have set my own heart so high above me, 
and then to have fallen, by means of that 
love, into such a dreadful pit of circum- 
stances—not only to be so heart-broken, 
but so driven and hunted about the world, 
with my poor little lambkin here.” 

The pathetic look and tone with which 
she said thistouched medeeply. For the 
first time, I felt fully the exceeding 
cruelty I had been guilty of toward her 
if she were as innocent as her words 





averred of that nameless and awful crime 
which I had written down against her. 
At that moment, I did believe her inno- 
cent; I did pity her for her own melan- 
choly sufferings, which had wasted the 
fountains of her life; and I did respect 
her for that humble and perfect devotion, 
giving all and asking nothing, with which 
she had lavished her soul upon him whose 
memory called upon his friends for sleep- 
less vigilance in behalf of justice. I did not 
wonder that she shrunk from me as from 
one ready to wound her. But this was 
only when in her presence; as soon as I 
was away I felt doubtful again. 

“Have you any likeness of George 
Thorley ?” asked Mr. Burton. 

“No. Poor Nora had his ambrotype, 
but after her death I threw it in the fire.” 

“ Will you describe him to us ?” 

Miss Sullivan gave a description corre- 
sponding in all particulars with that given 
by Mr. Burton, after reading the dead-let- 
ter; he asked her about the third finger 
of the right hand, and she said—* Yes, it 
had been injured by himself, in some of 
his surgical experiments.” 

We now proposed totake leave, the de- 
tective again assuring Leesy that he should 
rather protect her against Thorley than 
to allow him any chance to annoy her; 
he assured her she should be cared for in 
his absence, and, what was more, that if 
little Nora should be left friendless, he 
would keep an eye on the child and see 
that it was suitably brought up. This 
last assurance brightened the face of the 
consumptive with smiles and tears; but 
when he gave her his hand at parting, 
she burst into sobs : 

“Tt is our last meeting, sir.” 

“Try to keep as well as you are now 
until I come back,” he said, cheerfully. 
“T may want you very much then. And, 
by the way, Leesy—one que@&ion more. 
You once told me that you did not recog- 
nize the person you saw upon the lawn, 
at Mr. Argyll’s, that night—have you sus- 
picion who it might be ?” 

“None. Ibelieve the man was a stran- 
ger to me. I only saw him by a flash of 
lightning at the instant he was descending 
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from the tree; if he had been an ac- 
quaintance I do not know that I should 
have known him.” 

“That is all. Good-by, little Nora. 
Don’t forget Burton.” 

We heard the girl’s sobs after the door 
was shut. 

“T’m her only friend,” said my com- 
panion, as he walked away. “No won- 
der she is moved at letting me go. I 
think, with her, that it is doubtful if she 
lasts until we get back. Still, her disease 
is a lingering one—I hope I shall see her 
live to witness the sad triumph of our in- 
dustry.” 

“You speak as if the triumph were 
already secured.” 

“Tf he’s on the face of the earth, we'll 
find Doctor George Thorley. It is no 
longer possible that we should be on the 
wrong track. You know, Richard, that 
I have not confided all my secrets to you. 
There will be no one more astonished 
than yourself when I summon my wit- 
nesses and sum up my conclusions. Oh, 
that the hour were come! But I forget 
my motto—‘ learn to labor and to wait.’” 





CHAPTER IV. 
EMBARKED FOR CALIFORNIA. 


WE were on our way to California by 
the next steamer. By the advice of Mr. 
Burton I purchased my ticket under an 
assumed name, for he did not wish to ex- 
cite the curiosity of the Argylls, who 
might happen to see the passage-list, and 
who would be sure to suspect something 
from the contiguity of our names. To 
his friends, who chanced to know of his 
sudden intentions, Mr. Burton represented 
that the health of his daughter demanded 
a change of climate, and business matters 
had led hirh to prefer California. 

It was fortunate, since the expenses of 
such a trip had become so unexpected a 
necessity, that I had lived in the plain, re- 
tiring manner which I had done in Wash- 
ington. I had wasted nomoney on white 
kids, bouquets, nor champagne-suppers ; 


and a very moderate bill to my tailor; 
the rest of my salary had been placed in 
a New York bank to my account. My 
scorched soul and withered tastes had de- 
manded no luxurious gratification—not 
even the purchase of new books; so that 
now, when this sudden demand arose, I 
had a fund sufficient forthe purpose. Mr, 
Burton bore his own expenses, which, in- 
deed, I could not help, for I had not the 
means of urging a different course upon 
him. 

We had a very definite object, but no 
definite plans; these were to be formed 
according to the circumstances we had to 
encounter after our arrival in El Dorado. 
Of course our man was living under an 
assumed name, and had traveled under an 
assumed one; we might have every diffi- 
culty in getting upon his track. At the 


turn of the five-hundred-dollar bill from 
San Francisco, he had, with great perse- 
verance, gained access to, and “ made a 
note of” the passengers’ lists of all the 
steamers which sailed, at or about the 
time of the murder, for California. These 
he had preserved. Out of the names, he 
had chosen those which his curious sa- 
gacity suggested were the most likely to 
prove fictitious, and if no quicker method 
presented itself, he intended to trace out 
one and all of those passengers, until he 
came upon the man. In all this I was 
his assistant, willing to carry out his di- 
rections, but trusting the whole affair to 
his more experienced hand. 

During the long, monotonous days of 
our voyage I seemed to have 


“ Suffered a sea change” 


into something quite different from the 
wooden sort of being into which I had 
gradually been hardening. With the dull 
routine of my office-life was broken up 
also many of the cynical ways of think- 
ing into which I had fallen. I felt as if 
the springs of youth were not quite dried 
up. The real secret of this improvement 
was in the eager hope I entertained that 
the real criminals were soon to be brought 





I had paid my board and washing-bills, 


to light, and the Argylls made to realize 








time the detective had discovered the re- _ 
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the cruel wrong they had done me. Al- 
ready, in imagination, I had accepted 
their regret and forgiven them their in- 
justice. It seemed as if every breath of 
the sea-breeze, and every bound of the 
sparkling waves, swept away a portion of 
the bitterness which had mingled with 
my nature. The old poetry of existence 
began to warm my chilled pulses and to 
flush the morning and evening sky. For 
hours most melancholy, yet most deli- 
cious, I would climb to some lonely post 
of observation—for I was a perfect sailor 
among the ropes—and there, where the 
blue of heaven bent down to meet the 
blue of the ocean, making an azure round 
in which floated only the ethereal clouds, 
all the sweetness of the past would come 
floating to me in fragments, like the odor 
of flowers blown from some beloved and 
distant shore. 

‘The most vivid picture in my scene- 
dreams, was that of the parlor of the old 
Argyll mansion, as I had seen it last, on 
the night of my excursion to the oak-tree. 
Mary, in the rosy bloom of young woman- 
hood, the ideal of beauty to the eye of a 
young and appreciative man, whose stand- 
ard of female perfection was high, while 
his sensitiveness to its charm was intense 
—Mary, reading her book beneath the 
rich light of the chandelier—I loved to 
recall the vision, except always that it 
was marred by that shadow of James 
coming too soon between me and the 
light. But that flitting vision of Eleanor 
was as if the face of a saint. had looked 
down at me out of its shrine. I saw 
then, that she was no longer of this 
world, as far as her hopes were concerned. 
My once strong passion had been slowly 
changing into reverence; I had grieved 
with her, with a grief utterly self-abne- 
gating, and when I saw that her despair 
had worked itself up to a patient and 
aspiring resignation, I now felt less of 
pity and more of affectionate reverence. 
I would have sacrificed my life for her 
peace of heart, but I no longer thought 
of Eleanor Argyll as of a woman to be 
approached by the loves of this’ world. 
Still, as I mused, in my sea-reveries, I be- 





lieved myself to have exhausted my 
wealth of feeling upon this now dead and 
hallowed love. I had given my first of- 
fering at the feet of a woman, peerless 
amid her compeers, and since she had 
chosen before me, I must needs live soli- 
tary, too honored by having worshiped 
a woman like Eleanor, to ever be satisfied 
with a second choice. For Mary I felt a 
keen admiration, and a brother’s fondest 
love. The noble words she had spoken 
in my favor had thrilled me with grati- ° 
tude, and increased the tenderness I had 
always cherished toward her. When I 
thought of her approaching marriage, it 
was not with jealousy, but with a certain 
indefinable pain which came of my dis- 
like to the motives and character of James. 
I did not believe that he loved her. Elea- 
nor he had loved; but Mary was to him 
only the necessary means of securing the 
name, property, respectability, etc., of his 
uncle’s family. As I recalled that visit to 
the gaming-table, I felt, at times, as if I 
must get back from this journey in time 


to interfere, and break up the marriage. 


I would run the risk of again being 
treated as before—of being misunder- 
stood and insulted—I would run any 
risk to save her from the unhappiness 
which must come from such a partner- 
ship! So I thought one hour, and the 
next I would persuade myself that I could 
not and must not make such a fool of 
myself; and that, after all, when once 
“ married and settled,” James might make 
a very good husband and citizen. 

Little Lenore was the light and glory 
of the steamer. People almost fancied 
that, with such a good angel aboard, no 
harm could come to the ship. And indeed 
we had a speedy, prosperous voyage. 

Yet it was tedious to Mr. Burton. I 
had never seen him so restless. I used to 
tell him that he made the hours a great 
deal longer by counting them so often. It 
was evident that he had some anxiety 
which he did not share with me. A fe- 
verish dread of delays was upon him. 

After we had crossed the isthmus, and 
were fairly embarked on the Pacific, his 
restlessness abated. Yet it was just then 
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LENORE ON THE HURRICANE DECK, 


that a small delay occurred, which threat- 
ened to irritate him into new impatience. 
It was found that the captain had taken 
on board quite a company of passengers 
whom he had promised to land at Aca- 
puleo. It was a beautiful, sunny day, 
early in October, that our ship steamed 
into the little bay. Nearly all the passen- 
gers were on deck, to take a look at the 
country and harbor as we approached. 
I was upon the hurricane-deck with Le- 
nore, who was delighted with the warm 
air and green shores, and whose hair 
streamed on the fresh yet delicious breeze, 
like a golden banner. She observed the 
distant mountains, the sunny haze, the 
glimmering water of the bay, with all the 











intelligence of a woman ; while I could not 
but be more pleased with the roses blow- 
ing on her cheeks and the tricks the wind 
was playing with her hair, than with all the 
scenery about us. The child’s attendant, 
a steady, careful matron, who had long 
had the charge of her, was likewise on 
deck, chatting with some of her new ac 
quaintances, and she could not refrain 
from coming to us, presently, on the pre- 
text of wrapping Lenore’s shawl closer 
about her. 

“Do look at her,” Mr. Redfield, said the 
good woman, “did you ever see her look- 
ing so bright and healthy, sir? The mas- 
ter was right, sure enough—it was a sea- 
voyage she needed, above all things. Her 
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cheeks are like pinies, and if I do say it, 
who shouldn’t, it’s the opinion of the com- 
pany that you’re the best-lookin’ couple 
on the decks. I’ve heard more’n one 
speak of it this past half-hour.” 

“That's half-true, anyhow,” I answer- 
ed, laughing, and looking at Lenore, 
whose modest, quiet mind was never on 
the alert for compliments. She laughed 
because I did, but remained just as un- 
conscious of her pretty looks as hither- 
to. 

“There’s papa coming,” she said,‘ some- 
thing has happened to him.” 

With her marvelous quick discernment, 
so like her father’s, she perceived, before 
I did, that he was excited, although en- 
deavoring to appear more calm than he 
really felt. 

“Well, Richard, Lenore,” he began, 
drawing us a little apart from the others, 
speaking in a low voice, “what do you 
say to my leaving you ?” 

“ Leaving us!” we both, very naturally, 
exclaimed. 

“Tt would be rather sudden, that is 
true.” 

“ Where would you go? Walk off on 
the water, or betake yourself to the val- 
leys and mountains of Mexico ?” 

“There’s no jest about it, Richard. In- 
formation, which has come to me in the 
strangest, most unexpected manner, ren- 
ders it imperative that I should stop at 
Acapulco. I am as much surprised as 
you are. I have not even time to tell you 
the story; in twenty minutes the ship will 
begin to send off her passengers in a 
small-boat; and if I decide to remain 
here, I must go to my state-room for some 
of my clothes.” 

“Are you in earnest, father?” asked 
Lenore, ready to cry. 

“Yes, my darling. I am afraid I must 
let you go on to San Francisco without 
me; but you will have Marie, and Rich- 
ard will take just as good care of you as 
I would. I want you to enjoy yourselves, 
to have no cares, to take the second re- 
turn steamer, which will give you a fort- 


night in San Francisco, and I will meet 


you at the isthmus, As you will have no- 








thing to do, after your arrival, I will ad- 
vise you to explore the country, ride out 
every pleasant day, etc. The time will 
soon pass, and in five weeks, God willing, 
we shall meet and be happy, my dear lit- 
tle girl. Run, run to Marie, and tell her 
what I am to do; she will come and get 
my orders.” 

Lenore moved away, rather reluctantly, 
and Mr. Burton continued to myself, who 
was standing silent from mere stupidity 
of astonishment : 

“ By the merest chance in the world I 
overheard a conversation between the 
people about to land, which convinces me 
that George Thorley, instead of being in 
California, is not thirty miles from Aca- 
pulco. If I were not positive’ of it, I 
should not run the risk of experiment, 
now, when time is worth every thing. 
But Iam so certain of it, that I do not 
see as there is any thing for you to do 
in San Francisco, but to help little Le- 
nore pass the time pleasantly. I have 
thought, as calmly as I could under the 
pressure of much haste, whether you had 
better stop with me, and await, at some 
hotel in Acapulco, the result of my visit 
into the interior, or go on to the end of 
your journey, and returning, meet me at 
the isthmus. On the child’s account, I 
think you had better finish the voyage, as 
expected. The sea-air is benefiting her 
greatly; and, unless you fret too much, 
there is nothing to prevent your enjoying 
the trip.” ; 

“T shall do just as you advise, Mr. Bur- 
ton ; but, of course, I shall be intolerably 
anxious. For my own part, I would 
rather keep with you; but that must be 
done which is best for all.” 

“You could do me no good by remain- 
ing with me; the only thing to be gained 
is, that you would be out of your suspense 
sooner. But, I assure you, you ought to 
rejoice and feel light-hearted in view of so 
soon learning the one fact most important 
to us—the hiding-place of that man, 
Think you I would wish delay? No. 
I’m sure of my man, or I should not take 
this unexpected step. How curious are 
the ways of Providence! It seems as if 
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I received help outside of myself. I was 
vexed to hear that we were to be delayed 
at Acapulco, and now this has proven our 
salvation.” 

“God Grant you are in the right, Mr. 
Burton.” 

“God grant it. Do not fear that I 
shall fail, Richard. You have reason 
to be doubly cheerful. Don’t you trust 
me?” 

“ As much—more, than any person on 
earth.” 

“ Be true to your part, then; take good 
care of my child—meet me at the isthmus 
—that is your whole duty.” 

“But, Mr. Burton, do you not place 
yourself in danger? Are you not incur- 
ring risks which you ought to share with 
others? Can I go on, idle and prosper- 
ous, leaving you to do all the work, and 
brave all the dangers of a journey like 
yours ?” 

“T wish it. There may be a little, per- 
sonal risk ; but not more, perhaps, than I 
incur every day of my life. Perhaps 
you do not know,” he added, gayly, “ that 
I lead a charmed life. Malice and re- 
venge have followed me in a hundred 
disgnises—six times I have escaped pois- 
oned food prepared for me ; several times, 
infernal machines, packed to resemble 
elegant presents, have been sent to me; 
thrice I have turned upon the assassin, 
whose arm was raised to strike—but I 
have come unscathed out of all danger, 
to quietly pursue the path to which a vivid 
sense of duty calls me. I do not believe 
that I am going to fail in this, one of the 
most atrocious cases in which I have ever 
interested myself. No, no, Richard; I 
enjoy the work—the sense of danger adds 
to its importance. I would not have it 
otherwise. As I have said, God willing, 
I will meet you at the isthmus. If I do 
not keep my appointment, then you may 
know that harm has come to me; and 
after providing for the safe passage home 
of my little family, you may, if you please, 
come back to look after the threads of the 
history which I have dropped. The 
steamer has cast anchor; I must get my 
luggage in shape to go ashore.” 


He turned away ; but presently paused 
and returned, with an air of perplex- 
ity: 

“ There will besomething for you to do, 
Richard. I had forgotten about that five- 
hundred-dollar bill, which certainly went 
to California within a short time after the 
robbery. If I should bé mistaken, after 
all—but no! my information is too con- 
clusive—I must take the course, now, and 
if Iam on the wrong track, it will be a 
bad business. However, I will not allow 
myself to think so,” he added, brighten- 
ing again; “but it will do no harm for 
you to take a lesson in my art, by exercis- 
ing your skill in tracing the fortunes of 
that bank-note. In doing that, you may 
come upon evidence which, if I fail here, 
may be turned to use.” 

With a foreboding of evil I looked after 
him as he descended the ladder to the 
lower deck—form, face and movements 
expressing the indomitable energy which 
made him the man he was. 

When the sun sunk, that night, into 
the molten waves of the Pacific, Lenore 
and I paced the deck alone; and as she 
quietly wiped away the tears which fell 
at the sense almost of desertion which her 
father’s sudden departure caused, I could 
hardly cheer her, as he had bidden me, 
for I, too, felt the melancholy isolation of 
our position—voyaging to a strange land 
in the wake of an awful mystery. 





BERTHA. 


LILY sweet, superb and white, 
Filled and overflow’d with light— 
Clear water in a silver bowl— 
This is Bertha, body and soul. 


The richest rose that ever grew, 
Thrilled with sunlight, filled with dew ; 
By its own sweetness half-oppress’d, 
This is the heart in Bertha’s breast. 


O, would that I might build a bower 

Befitting this fair human flower ! 

Amaranths and passion-flowers should 
twine 





Its arches proud, were Bertha mine. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN PORTUGAL. 


HERE were three of us seated round 
the stove, smoking our pipes, in this 
good city of New York, a few nights ago. 
The wind whistled shrilly outside; a 
cold, biting north-easter. The rain bat- 
tered against the windows, and the bleak, 
winterly weather outside ‘served but to 
enhance our sense of the comfort of a 
dry cover, a warm fire, and a cosy pipe. 
Still, the time seemed to drag on slowly 
and hang heavily on our hands. Once 
or twice one of my companions, a Ger- 
man, nodded on his chair tilted up against 
the wall; his pipe, a long-stemmed, large- 
bowled meerschaum, fell quietly on his 
lap, and he seemed about to resign himself 
soporifically to his fate, when, rousing up 
with a start, he exclaimed : 

“ Hollo! friends, I was nearly asleep. 
This won’t do. Come, let each of us, in 
turn, tell an adventure—something which 
has happened to him in the course of his 
life—and thus try to keep awake.” 

He, by the way, was the only one of 
the three inclined to nod, for my friend 
and myself had both been “on our 
thought intent,” and I was far away in 
other lands, amid bygone scenes, in sun- 
ny climes, and mentally holding converse 
with distant friends. 

We two, however, readily agreed to 
his proposition, and having drawn lots 
who should begin first, which lot falling 
upon me, I forthwith commenced with 
what was then uppermost in my thoughts; 
and now send forth to the readers of 
Beadle’s Monthly what I then narrated 
asa true incident in my past life, and 
which I have entitled as above: 

In the spring of 1854, I happened to 
visit Lisbon—one of those cities where 
“ distance lends enchantment to the view.” 
Seen from the Tagus the city looks fine, 
clean and well built. The castle of 
Belem isa perfect little gem of architec- 
ture; and the yet unfinished palace of 
the king, the palace of the Necessidades, 
has a very imposing appearance, on the 
hills behind Lisbon. As we lay opposite 
the city, and saw the houses rising, ter- 
race above terrace, and glittering in 
their white dress, I thought Lisbon a 








place sadly maligned, for I had heard 
much of its dirt and filth. My first land- 
ing set forever to rest any doubt on the 
subject. Narrow, overhanging streets, 
where the sun scarcely ever penetrates, 
filled with dirt and garbage, everywhere 
prevailed. There is but one good street 
in the city, that leading from the quay 
through Black Horse square to the low- 
er or principal Praga. The principal 
and best hotel there is called the Bragan- 
za, after the royal family, whose proper- 
ty I believe it is. Here I stayed for 
several days, and found there the once 
celebrated Lola Montes, then playing the 
character of Mrs. Heald. 

However, it is not about Lisbon I am 
going to write, though the introduction 
to my tale has it for the first scene of 
my adventure. In this wise: 

I arrived at the hotel about one o'clock 
in the day, and, after partaking of some 
Lisbon wine and biscuits, ordered dinner 
for five o’clock for myself and a friend 
who was with me (an officer of one of 
Admiral Chads' squadron of H. B. Maj- 
esty’s fleet then lying in the Tagus). We 
sauntered out to see the city. Descend- 
ing the hill on which the Braganza is built, 
we made our way, after several inqui- 
ries, to the Praca. Here we walked up 
and down for two or three hours, listen- 
ing to a brass band belonging to one of 
the Portuguese regiments, at that time 
in the city. 

A little before five, we made our way 
back to the hotel, and found dinner most 
punctually ready. A very good dinner 
it was, well got up and well served by 
a smart, active waiter, who professed to 
speak “ Anglis,” but whose whole ac- 
quirements in the language consisted in 
the words, “ yes sare,” “no sare,” “ bred,” 
“vater,” and “ver goot.” However, as. 
I had sufficient smattering of Portuguese 
to make myself understood in that lan- 
guage, and as I had, moreover, my own 
servant with me; a Portuguese boy named 
Manuel, my burroqueira, whom I had 
brought with me from Madeira, and 
who knew somewhat of English, we got 
on very well. During dinner, our 
thoughts and attention were too much 
occupied with the good things set before 
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us to pay much attention to the other 
occupants of the room, which was a large, 
second-story apartment, with four win- 
dows, and a balcony outside, overlooking 
the Tagus—apparently the public salle ad 
manger. 

It was not, then, until after the cloth 
had been removed, and a bottle of light 
Lisbon wine, with fruit, and a tray of ci- 
gars, brought in, that my friend—whom 
IT will call Sherrard—and myself began 
to look around and notice who else was 
in the room besides ourselves. 

Seated at a small table next to us, 
were two Portuguese gentlemen. The 
elder, a stout, portly person in a General’s 
uniform, in close and earnest couverse 
with a young and handsome fellow 
in plain clothes, who might have been 
about twenty three or twenty four years 
old. Their conversation was carried on, 
sometimes in Portuguese, and occasionally 
inFrench. I could not help noticing the 
eyes of the latter were very frequently di- 
rected toward us, and rested most frequent- 
ly upon myself. It might be my dress 
puzzled him, for I had on for comfort’s 
sake a short, black-silk cassock, black 
trowsers, and, being a clergyman, a white 
muslin stock; and Manuel’s constantly 
addressing me as Padre might also have 
reached his ears. 

My friend left me, about ten o’clock, 
to return on board ship; and, as it was 
a beautiful moonlight night, I went out 
on the balcony to smoke a cigar before 
retiring for the night. The waters of 
the Tagus rolled glittering below me, 
and the ships lay like so many huge 
leviathans, every now and then glisten- 
ing with their guns beneath the moon’s 
rays. Boats, with their swallow-winged 
shaped sails, and eye-painted prows, 
glided up and down, like some large 
bird, silent and noiseless, on the waters. 
As I gazed, my attention wrapped up in 
the scene before me, my cigar went out. 
I was aroused from my reverie by a soft 
Portuguese voice, saying : 

“ Pardon me, sir, but may I offer you 
another light ?” 

The younger of the two gentlemen 
‘was standing near me. I thanked him 





and accepted his offer. This served as 





a sort of introduction, and he began to 
talk—first, however, asking me whether 
I preferred to converse in Portuguese or 
French, regretting his inability to do so 
in English, As I was much more at 
home in French, I chose it, and we 
stood smoking.and chatting together for 
above an hour. Finding this was my 
first visit to Portugal, he very politely 
offered, next morning, to go over Lisbon 
with me, and show me whatever he 
thought worth seeing. I, of course, 
consented, and we thereupon separated 
for the night, furthermore agreeing to 
breakfast together in the morning. 

On coming down-stairs next morning, 
I found the room empty, and a table 
set for breakfast for two. While wait- 
ing for it to be served, I stepped out on 
the balcony, and there found my acquain- 
tance of the previous night smoking a 
cigar and watching the movements on 
board the men-of-war. “ He was very 
agreeable, and, expressing a wish to visit 
a British man-of-war, I offered, after we 
had seen the city, to take him over the 
largest, the Britannia, a 180-gun ship, 
and the flag-ship of Admiral Chads. 
To this he agreed. 

At breakfast he smilingly said : 

“We do not yet know each others’ 
names; will you allow me to introduce 
myself as Don Pietro de TArles, and 
may I ask yours?” 

“ Mine,” I replied, “ is Herbert Chan- 
ning ; Manuel calls me Padre Channing, 
or Padre Herbert.” : 

“You are a priest,” he queried, “ are 
you not?” glancing: at the same time at 
a ring on my finger—a black onyx with 
a white cross cut on it—and then at my 
dress. 

“ Certainly,” I replied; and so I call- 
ed myself, although I was a clergyman 
in priest’s orders, belonging to the Pro- 
testant Church of England, and not 
what he evidently took me for, a Ro- 
man Catholic. Little could I foresee to 
what this mistake would lead. 

Breakfast over, I told Manuel he might 
amuse himself as he chose for the day ; 
and then, each of us lighting a cigar, 
Don Pietro and myself, under his guid- 
ance, started out. 
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He first took me to the upper Praga, 
from whence I had a good view of the 
lower part of the city; then, passing 
through several streets, we stopped be- 
fore a large church, the doors of which 
stood wide open. Entering, I involun- 
tarily dipped my fingers in the small 
vase of consecrated water, and marked 
myself with a cross. My mother was 
a Roman Catholic, and I had been so 
used to do so when I went with her to 
her church, that the habit still remained 
with me. A peculiar smile flitted over 
Don Pietro’s face as I did so. The 
church was a large and imposing build- 
ing. At the further end, near the high 
altar, where several priests were kneel- 
ing, was a huge mass of black drapery, 
and a coffin containing the remains of 
the late Queen of Portugal. In a small 
side chapel, on the left hand side, going 
into the church, and inclosed with large, 
massive doors of some dark wood, were 
three beautiful mosaics, the figures as 
large as life, and, being three scenes 
from the life of our Savior, they had all 
the finish of the most beautiful oil paint- 
ings. These are said to be the largest 
and most valuable mosaics in the world, 
and are prized accordingly. 

After leaving the church, we strolled 
for an hour or two through the city; 
then, taking a boat, we pulled alongside 
the Britannia, where we lunched. Hay- 
ing thoroughly seen the ship, we return- 
ed to land, and arrived at the Braganza 
in time for dinner. After dinner we. 
both went to the opera and saw Otello. 
Returning home, we lingered some time 
on the balcony, smoking our cigars. 

Don Pietro then told me this was the 
last day of his stay in Lisbon, as he in- 
tended next morning starting for his 
country seat, a small village called Bu- 
ona Vista, at the foot of the mountains 
running between Lisbon and Saragossa. 

“Tf you go to see Cintra and Mafra, 
which I recommend you to do,” said he, 
“and like to penetrate into a wild and 
unfrequented part of Portugal, I shall 
be glad to see you, and offer such hospi- 
tality as my poor house can afford.” 

On this understanding we parted next 
morning. I had intended taking the 








first opportunity of going to Oporto to 
see some English friends; but, finding 
no vessel was likely to leave for a week 
or ten days, I resolved to visit both Cin- 
tra and Mafra, and, if possible, push on 
and spend a day at Buona Vista. 

That night, before going to bed, I sent 
for Manuel, telling him to have ready a 
couple of mules next morning, as I 
should want him to go with me fora 
day or two’s excursion into the country. 
Accordingly, I found all ready next day 
for a start. I did not intend carrying 
with me-much money; indeed, I had 
not much to carry, and almost doubted 
having sufficient to pay all my expenses. 
But, as I was daily in expectation of 
remittances from England, and as I had 
an order for fifty pounds in my desk, 
from a friend in Madeira, on his agent 
in Lisbon, to use in case of an emer- 
gency, I felt quite easy on that score. I 
had just mounted my mule, and was 
about to start, when an English lad, 
named Murray, son of tie British con- 
sul, entered the inn-yard and stopped 
me. He told me his father had this 
morning received my expected remit- 
tances, and wished to send back to Eng- 
land, by return of mail, my, receipts. 
Accordingly I rode down to the consu- 
lar office, and receiving the money, and 
signing the receipts, I put the money in 
my pocket and rode off. I was sorry I 
did not leave the money, or the greater 
portion of it, in Mr. Murray’s hands. 
This thought came to me after I had 
ridden a few miles from Lisbon, but it 
was too late to do so conveniently, and 
so I rode on. 

Of Cintra, its Moorish remains and 
beautiful scenery : of Mafra, and its pal- 
ace, it is not my intention to speak. I 
was more than pleased with Cintra and 
its neighborhood. I spent that day and 
night there. The next morning I in- 
quired of the landlord if he knew the 
road to Buona Vista and Don Pietro de 
TArles. With an indescribable shrug 
of the shoulders he said he knew the 
road to the place and had heard of Don 
Pietro. I told him to direct Manuel, 
and then, after breakfast, we started. 


The road for the first ten miles led us 
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along the sea, which glittered and shone 
in a thousand dimpled wrinkles beneath 
a bright and somewhat hot sun. We 
then turned inland; the road,which seem- 
ed a mere bridle-path, led along the foot 
of a range of hills, which gradually as- 
sumed the dignity of mountains the fur- 
ther we proceeded. We had ridden 
about ten miles further when we eame 
to a stop. Two paths were before us; 
which was the right one? Neither of 
us knew. Somewhat annoyed, I dis- 
mounted, and sitting down on a large 
stone sheltered by a cork-tree I pulled 
out my pipe and began to smoke, deter- 
mined to halt for an hour or so and al- 
low the mules to browse on the short 
grass growing on the hills, and hoping 
that, meanwhile, some chance passer-by 
would direct us to the right path. I had 
nearly exhausted my stock of patience, 
and was just about to mount and take 
my chance, when we heard a voice sing- 
ing, and presently saw a muleteer with a 
long string of mules in single file, com- 
ing toward us. 

Of him Manuel inquired the way, 
asking him at the same time how far we 
were from the place? He directed us 
to keep the upper path, which seemed to 
lead up into the hills, and told us if we 
pushed on we could arrive about night- 
fall. Not wishing to be belated, espe- 
cially as he told us further he had met 
three wolves and that we might fall in 
with more, we both thanked him, and 
digging our spurs into the mules started 
off at a pretty smart pace. 

In silence we rode on together, Man- 
uel keeping close beside me—at which 
I did not feel sorry, for I must confess 
I had no wish to make the acquaintance 
of the wolves unarmed as I was, and re- 
gretted I had not brought a pair of pistols 
with me which I had left at the hotel in 
Lisbon. Manuel had a pair with him, 
and proffered me one of them, but, as I 
knew he was a much better shot than 
myself I declined, making him ride di- 
rectly ahead of me. 

After a long and tedious ride, always 
going up, ever up, we came to the ruins 
of a deserted village—a few huts tum- 
bling down with age and decay—one or 








two orange-trees, fruitless, and a few 
stunted olive-bushes worn out with age 
and neglect. Here, however, we halted 
for a few minutes to allow the mules to 
drink, as well as ourselves, from a small 
brook that came tumbling over the rocks, 
and crossing the path, fell into a dark 
pool far down below us. We next came 
to a cork wood, through which the path 
led; emerging from this, we came to a 
deep ravine, and the road became so nar- 
row and steep, that despite the well- 
known sure-footedness of the mule, I 
preferred to get off and walk, or rather 
slide, down it, Manuel riding and leading 
my mule. We reached the bottom in 
safety and commenced climbing the op- 
posite side. Just as we arrived at the 
top the sun was on the verge of the west- 
ern horizon, and knowing that there was 
no moon I urged once more my animal 
to its greatest speed, which, tired as it was, 
was no faster than a jog-trot. In great 
fear of having to spend the night out on 
the hills, we rounded a turn in the road 
and came suddenly and unexpectedly on 
a small, scattered village lying on the 
slope of the hill, and a large house or 
castle, whitewashed, glittered in the last 
rays of the setting sun on its top. In- 
quiring of a lad if this were Buona Vista, 
and finding it was, we pushed on up 
the hill to the castle. 

Arriving at the gate of a large court- 
yard, which surrounded the building, 
Manuel dismounted, and pulled an iron 
chain, which rung a loud-toned_ bell. 
We waited a short time, when the gate 
was opened and.we both rode into the 
yard. In answer to the inquiry if Don 
Pietro was at home, the servant replied 
that he had gone out but was expected 
to return every moment. He and Man- 
uel led the mules to the stables, while 
I betook myself to the entrance-door, at 
which I saw another servant standing. 
He led me into a large room, dimly light- 
ed by the flickering flames of a wood- 
fire laid on the hearth. 

Drawing a large chair opposite the fire, 
he left me, and presently returned with 
a bottle of wine and some biscuits, and 
then, lighting an old-fashioned silver 
lamp, asked me if I wished aught else? 
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and, on my answering in the negative, 
again he retired. 

Very shortly afterward, I heard a 
noise in the court-yard, and concluded 
it was Don Pietro, returning. I was 
right in my conjecture, for ere long he 
came into the room, looking worn and 
jaded as if he had had a hard day’s 
work. His clothes, also, were all travel- 
stained, as if he had been crossing some 
river. 

He looked rather surprised, and yet 
I could but think a gleam of satisfaction 
for a moment flashed across his face. 

“T am giad to see you, mon ami, and 
the pleasure is all the greater from being 
unexpected, for I feared you would not 
be able to come here until your return 
from Oporto, whither I think I heard 
you say you thought of going; I am 
very sorry I was not at home to receive 
you, but I was forced to go and see a 
brother of mine, who, they told me, was 
dying. He lives some distance off, and 
I have had to remove him by slow and 
easy stages here, so as to be under my 
own eye, for I could not very well leave 
home just now. Will you kindly ex- 
cuse me while I retire to dress for din- 
ner, which will soon be served? I will 
send a servant to show you your room. 
You will find your things already there.” 
Thus saying, he went out. 

Presently, the same servant I had be- 
fore seen came in with a small lamp in his 
hand. I got up and followed him up a 
wide staircase, the hand-rails of which 
were of some dark, carved wood. The 
ceiling overhead was covered with fres- 
coes, representing an assemblage of the 
Greek gods on Mount Olympus. The 
walls, as we went up, were hung with 
portraits, no doubt those of the family. 
I was shown into a large, old-fashioned 
room, hung round with tapestry, repre- 
senting scenes from the life of St. Paul, 
the figures all larger than life. As we 
entered, the draught from the open win- 
dow and opening door swayed them to 
and fro, giving the figures a weirdlike 
appearance, as if all were in motion and 
stirring about the walls. A large fire of 
logs flickered and glowed on the wide, 
old-fashioned stone hearth. 

Vou. IL—3. 





“ Ts the-room said to be haunted?” I half 
jokingly asked the servant as he put 
down the light and closed the window. 

“ Si, sefior,” he replied, as if it were a 
matter of course, and nothing to be sur- 
prised at, or troubled about. “Is there 
aught else your reverence desires?” 

“ Thank you, no.” 

He left me. I had not time to look 
round the room then, and finding the 
change of clothes I had brought with 
me all aired and laid out, ready for dress- 
ing, I quickly put them on, and had bare- 
ly finished when I heard a gong sound- 
ing in the hall, Concluding this was 
the signal for dinner, I made my way 
down. Don Pietro was waiting for me. 
Only our two selves were to dine, as the 
table was laid but for two. 

“Tam a bachelor,” he said as we seat- 
él ourselves, “‘and my brother is far too 
ill to leave his room; I hope, however, 
my company alone will not be disagreea- 
ble, for we have no near neighbors that I 
could have asked to meet you, even had 
I had the time to do so.” 

He gave me an excellent dinner, ail the 
more acceptable after my long and hun- 
gry ride, and he himself kept up a per- 
petual flow of talk, in a pleasant, chatty 
way. Dinner over, and the cloth remov- 
ed, the servants placed two bottles of 
wine, one of port and one of sherry 
(such as I have seldom tasted, even ia 
Spain and Portugal), and a box of cigars, 
and then left the room. 

As soon as they were gone, Don Pie- 
tro’s manner suddenly changed. He be- 
came fitful, moody and reserved. Ih 
silence we both smoked, he looking at 
the fire near which we were seated—the 
wine and cigars having been placed on a 
small stand, and put near the fire A 
sudden gleam, every now and _ then, 
lightened up his countenance, but, 
whether of pleasure or satisfaction, or of 
gratified malice and hatred, I could not 
tell, so short-lived was the expression— 
a lightning’s flash in a clouded sky, in- 


stantaneous, and then leaving all darker - 


than before from the sudden and unex- 
pected glare. At first, I could not help 
thinking he was annoyed at my sudden 
acceptance of his invitation, and half 
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regretted thatI had come. And yet, it 
could not be that, for I could not well 
mistake his look of satisfaction when he 
first saw me there. 

The solution of the mystery came 
quite soon enough. 

After we had smoked some time in si- 
lence, his mood suddenly again changed, 
and he became as chatty and lively as 
before. He told me of many adventures 
they had with wolves, and many narrow 
escapes from them. 

His conversation then came back to 
his own house, and he asked me how I 
liked my room ? 

I told him I had not time to look well 
around it, but that the tapestried hang- 
ings gave it a somber and ghost-like look. 

He laughed, and added, that, from 
time immemorial it was said to be haunt- 
ed, as all such rooms are; “ but you,” he 
remarked more gravely, “as a servant 
of God, can have no fear, or ought not 
to have ; moreover, to set any fears you 
might entertain at rest, I have very of- 
ten slept in it myself, and never yet saw 
aught worse than myself in it.” 

Shortly after we separated for the 
night, he first showing the way to the 
room. Tarrying there a few minutes he 
then left, wishing me a good night’s 
rest and pleasant sleep. When he was 
gone, I more carefully examined the 
room. It was, as I have said, a large 
and old-fashioned apartment, lighted by 
a large bay window draped with heavy 
green silken hangings. In an alcove, 
opposite the window and corresponding 
to it in shape, was a four-posted bed, 
curtained with the same colored hang- 
ings. Around the walls, the tapestry— 
now still, and now again gently,very gen- 
tly swaying, moved by some draught or 
other, just sufficient to give a life-like 
motion to the figures—made all seem 
strange—an effect further increased by 
the flickering flame of the fire, that 
caused first one figure or another, and 
sometimes a whole group, to appear for 
& moment, bright, clear, and plain, only 
to sink back the next, into the gloom. 

I could see but one door into the 
room, that by which we had entered. 
What might be hid behind the the tap- 








estry, doors and closets, I hardly dared, 
(shall I confess it?) to ascertain. Feel- 
ing, however, I could not sleep until I 
had looked all around, I was just rising 
from my comfortable chair before the 
fire to do so, when I heard a knock at the 
door, accompanied with the voice of my 
host—I opened the door and he walk- 
ed in, robed in a long dressing-gown. 

“Pardon me for again intruding,” he 
said, “ but I forgot to ask you when I left 
have you any amount of money, a watch, 
or any other valuables about your per- 
son? If so, I should like to have them 
in my charge while you stay here. I 
can not be responsible for my servants, 
who are many of them rude mountain- 
eers, and I should therefore like to have 
them in my own possession.” 

Somewhat startled, I handed over to 
him my watch, purse, and pocket-book. 
Taking ‘hese, he again left me, renewing 
his wishes for a pleasant night. 

After he had gone, I locked the door 
and then set again to work to inspect 
the room. I lifted all the arras and 
found behind them a small door locked 
on the outside. That was all. Still it 
troubled me; I should have felt easier 
had I known what was behind it and 
what it concealed, or whither it led. 
Finding, however, all my efforts to open 
it fruitless, I was fain to desist, and be- 
took myself to my chair again, half de- 
termined to sit awake the whole night— 
a resolution easier formed than kept, for 
I soon felt the influence of sleep gradu- 
ally stealing over me. Had I known 
where to find my servant Manuel I would 
have made him come and sleep in the 
room with his pistols. It was now, how- 
ever, too late, and so, uneasy, and with 
a vague feeling of disquietude, I undress- 
ed, and saying my prayers, betook, or 
rather tried to betake, myself to rest. 

I got into bed but I could not sleep. 
I tossed to and fro, all sorts of strange 
fancies passing in swift succession 
through my brain. The Roman soldiers 
on the tapestry seemed to threaten me 
with their weapons, and St. Paul, in- 
stead of addressing the Athenians, was 
holding out his hand toward me in warn- 
ing and menace. 
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At length I slept—how long I know 
not—a broken, troubled sleep, full of hid- 
eous dreams of wolves chasing me, 
brigands shooting me, and treacherous 
landlords and servants murdering me. 

I was roused abruptly by a heavy 
hand shaking me by the shoulders, In 
great alarm, I leaped up to find two 
dark, rough-looking Portuguese servants 
beside my bed. Behind them, I thought 
I saw the figure of Don Pietro, but I 
could not _be sure. 

“ What is it?” I asked, feeling a cold 
perspiration oozing out of the pores. of 
my skin and bedewing my forehead. 
“ What do you want with me ?” 

“ Will sefior the Padre be so good as to 
get up and dress?” was the answer. 

“ What for?” I asked, feeling at the 
same time my utter powerlessness to op- 
pose either them or their wishes. 

“When sefior the Padre has risen and 
dressed he will see for himself what 
he is wanted for. There is no harm in- 
tended.” 

I felt I must comply, and accordingly 
got out of bed and hurried on my clothes. 
I had no sooner finished dressing than 
the two seized me, and blindfolding me 
led me out of the room, not by the door 
I had entered, but through that under 
the arras, for I felt them touch my head 
as I passed, and a cold breath of air 
swept my cheeks as if we were going 
down a long passage. 

At length they stopped, and unband- 
aging my eyes, I found myself in what 
evidently was a small chapel. Here, a 
strange sight met my astonished and be- 
wildered gaze, dazzled by the sudden 
glare of light from the candles on the 
small altar. 

On the steps, leading up to the altar, 
was a litter, and lying on it, a young 
man evidently in the last stage of con- 
sumption. Standing near him, were 
Don Pietro and a young lady vailed 
from head to foot, and judging from the 
emotion which every now and then shook 
her frame, and the half-stifled sobs I 
heard, she was weeping bitterly. A 
little further off, was the elderly gentle- 
man I had seen in Lisbon talking with 
Don Pietro, and who still had on a Gen- 





eral’s undress, and an elderly lady in 
black, who looked like the superior of 
some religious house. 

As soon as I had taken in, as well as 
I could in the short glance allowed me, 
the details of this strange picture, Don 
Pietro thus addressed me : 

“ Will monsieur the priest be so good 
as to marry, now, and at once, my 
brother there and this young lady in the 
presence of these two, her guardians ?” 

Shocked and frightened at the scrape 
I felt I had got into,I attempted.to ex- 
plain : 

“ Mais, monsieur le comte, je ne suis 
pas un prétre catholique de l’église de 
Rome.” (But, sir count, I am not a 
Romish priest.) 

Here he stopped me, “ N’importe, 
vous lavez dit, et je le crois; com- 
mencez, s'il vous plait.” (It matters not, 
you have said it, and I believe it; be- 
gin, if you please.) 

“Mais—” (But.) 

“ Mais non, commencez; voila le livre 
pour la cérémonie.” (But, no, begin ; see, 
here is the book for the ceremony.) 

What could Ido? Again I attempted 
to speak, but was again interrupted with 
a gesture so violent that I was forced to 
proceed. 

“Are you her guardians ?” I turned 
and asked the old General and the lady. 

“ We are, as truly as you believe in 
the God you serve,” was the answer 
from both. 

And then, turning to the young lady 
herself, I asked : 

“ Are you willing it should be so ?” 

A sob, at first, was my only answer; 
at length, a faint voice said: 

“Tam; proceed.” 

Still, I was not satisfied, and so I 
turned to Don Pietro’s brother. 

“Ts this, too, your wish ?” 

“Tt is,” was the faint reply; “ for the 
love of God, be quick—I die.” 

With a sad and heavy heart, and at- 
tempting once more to explain, but. in 
vain, I opened the book, and performed, 
in Latin, the service, according to the rites 
of the Catholic Church of Rome. 

As.soon as I had ended, the old Gen- 
eral and the lady led the young one 
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weeping away, the first, however, stoop- 
ing down and imprinting a kiss on the 
damp, cold forehead of her dying husband. 

“ May I go back to my room now ?” 
I asked. . 

“Pas encore,” (not yet,) replied Don 
Pietro. “ Will monsieur the priest be so 
good as first to enter the marriage in the 
family registry, and then administer the 
last rites to my poor brother.” 

Making a sign, an old servant I had 
not noticed, brought me a small folio 
parchment volume, and, while I was 
writing out the necessary forms, Don 
Pietro brought back the three who had 
just gone out, who, signing their names, 
again retired. With no small difficulty 
we got the dying man to make the mark 
of a cross opposite his name, and having 
done this, he sunk back and fainted 
away. 

A little wine having been given to him, 
he somewhat revived; and I proceeded 
with the last rites for the dying. Don 
Pietro would not allow him to confess 
aught, even had he been able. After 
absolution and extreme unction had been 
administered, a strange, strange look 
passed between the two brothers, but, 
whether of love or of hate, whether of 
satisfaction or otherwise, I could not then, 
and never have since been able to tell. 

“Mas vale tarde que nunca,” (better 
late than never) said Don Pietro, with a 
smile full of hidden meaning, hidden at 
least from me, but evidently well under- 
stood by his brother, who made one des- 
perate effort to rise, and, with a groan, 
sunk back again, never more to rise on 
earth, for, with that groan, his soul floated 
away, away, to explore the unknown 
secrets of the other world. 

Again I was bandaged as before, and 
led back to my room. When there, I 
threw myself into the chair, and felt as 
if all I had seen or done was but a dream, 
andI not yet fully awake. I walked up 
and down the room the rest of the night 
(or rather morning) until day broke. 

I was fully determined to start back 
for Lisbon as soon as I possibly could, 
or, at least, as soon as they would allow 
me, for I more than feared they would 
try to detain me. 





At breakfast time, a servant came to 
ask me whether I would go down, or 
have it sent to my room, adding that 
Don Pietro wished particularly to see 
me. I asked if he were alone, and on 
the servant’s answering yes, I went down 
to him. After breakfast, I had a long 
conversation with Don Pietro. I very 
earnestly told him who and what I was, 
and my serious doubts of what I had 
done the previous night being considered 
as binding by the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

' “You are a priest, however,” he said, 
“ of the Episcopal Church.” 

I shewed him my ordination parch- 
ments, and he said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders : 

“Cela suffit. Laissez-le passer.” 
(That suffices. Let it pass.) “It is done 
now, and I have gained my end: the 
least said, the soonest mended. Hark 
you, my friend, I can not tell you the 
wherefore of all our proceedings last 
night; there are secrets in all families, 
and this is one of ours. I trust to your 
honor as a gentleman, to your duty as 
a priest of the church, to reveal naught 
of what has passed ; at least, as long as 
you are in the country. Will you do 
me the great favor of staying with me 
to-day and burying my brother ?—the 
truth is, we have no priest near us, other- 
wise, we should have sent for him; and 
I, thinking you one, made you do what 
you did last night, as time was pressing, 
and a vast property at stake.” 

I then asked for my servant Man- 
uel to be sent to me, as I wished to see 
him. 

“ Par ma foi,” (by my faith), “ I know 
not what has become of him,” said Don 
Pietro. “He is missing, and, notwith- 
standing all my inquiries, I can learn 
nothing of him.” 

Seriously perturbed, I made my way 
to the stables, and inquired all round, 
but I could obtain no information be- 
yond that he was missing, and had 
been all the morning. I went to look 
at the mules, which were both in their 
stails quietly feeding. In great trouble 
I went back into the house, heartily 
sorry I had ever come, and very devoutly 
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wishing myself safe again in Lisbon: 
About noon, the small bell belonging 
to the chapel began to toll, and Don 
Pietro shortly afterward sent word 
that they were awaiting me in it. I 
accordingly went, and found the same 
persons there as on the former evening, 
the family vault opened, and, to my 
surprise, another grave dug near, and 
a second bier alongside it with a corpse 
on it, the face uncovered. On looking 
at it, to my horror, I saw, or thought I 
saw, before me the face of my lost ser- 
vant, Manuel. 

“Oh, poor Manuel!” I groaned out, 
inexpressibly shocked ; “is this you ?” 

“Yes,” said Don Pietro, quietly, “ it 
is Manuel. He was killed yesterday. 
His mule made a false step crossing 
one of the sierras and they were both 
killed.” 

I could not understand it, and felt so 
stupefied that I quite mechanically obey- 
ed Don Pietro when he said: 

“ Will monsieur the priest be so good 
as to proceed with the obsequies? We 
all wait.” 

As soon as these were over, I went 
back to my room and gave way to my 
grief; for, Manuel was my favorite lad, 
and, for two years, had served me faith- 
fully and well, having nursed me at 
Funchal through a long, wearing sick- 
ness, as if he were my brother. More- 
over, what should I say to his father, 
Francesco, who was at my house, the 
Quinta da Fonte, in Madeira, awaiting 
our return? -How could I meet him, 
how face him, and tell him of the sad 
death of his only boy ? 

Truly, my heart was sad within me, 
and sorely I grieved that long, weary 
day. 

I had my meals sent up to my room, 
for I felt I could not go down to them. 

I scarcely slept that night; horrid 
dreams continually woke me up, shiver- 
ing with affright, and I felt inexpressibly 
thankful when day once more dawned, 
as I had sent Don Pietro word I should 
start for Lisbon at daybreak. 

With the morning’s dawn came Don 
Pietro himself into my room. He told 
me he had ordered one of his servants, 








whom he could trust, to show me the 
way and accompany me to Lisbon. 

“Here jis your watch and money; 
and may I,” he asked, somewhat hesi- 
tatingly, as if fearful of giving offense, 
“may I ask you to accept this as a small 
token of my sense of the services you 
have done me ?” 

As he said this, he proffered me a 
massive, old-fashioned gold ring, two 
lions’ paws holding a fine brilliant. 

I resolutely, however, declined it, and 
expressed my desire to start immediately. 

“You shall go directly,” he said. “I 
will tell José to bring the mules and 
give him his orders. Will you not, 
however, have some breakfast before you 
leave ?” 

On my declining to do so: 

“T will give the boy a bottle of wine 
and some refreshment for you,” said he, 
“and I will let you know when he is 


' at the door.” 


A few minutes passed, when he’sent 
to say that all was ready if I wished to 
go. I went down and found my two 
mules, anc one of his servants mounted 
on a third, awaiting me. 

“T wish you a pleasant journey,” 
was Don Pietro’s parting, “and I thank 
you for the service rendered me. I 
trust to your promise of secrecy, and at 
all times hereafter my house is open to 
you. ILhope if ever you visit me again 
it will be under happier and less suspi- 
cious auspices. Adieu.” 

And before I was aware of his inten- 
tion, he kissed me on both cheeks. And 
s9 we parted. I arrived safe at Lisbon 
that same day, and the first person I 
saw in the inn-yard, was Manuel, my 
boy, seated on a stone, crying. On 
seeing me he uttered a shout of joy, and 
for the moment, forgetting himself, kiss- 
ed me also. 

He had got frightened at what he had 
heard, from the servants, was passing in 
the castle, and stealing out in the early 
morning, took one of the count’s mules 
and rode off to Lisbon for assistance, 
thinking I was in danger. . On his ar- 
rival, he found my friend, Mr. Murray, 
from home, and was almost in despair. 
The next day I left Lisbon, on board 
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the mail-packet for the Brazils, which 
touched both at Lisbon and Madeira on 
its outward route, and in -three days 
Manuel and myself were landed once 
more safely at Funchal. 

From this place I wrote a full ac- 
count of all that had passed, and sent it 
to Mr. Murray, the British consul at 
Lisbon. ~ Four years afterward a letter 
arrived for me at Auckland, in New 
Zealand ; the following is a short sum- 
mary of its contents. It was from Mr. 

Murray : 

' “Don Pietro called on me a short time 
ago and explained the affair you wrote to 
me about, now well-nigh three years “7. 
The young lady was a ward of his 
uncle’s, the General Oliveira, and had 
been left a large fortune on condition she 
married Don Pietro’s elder brother. This 
brother was even then weak and delicate 
and not likely to live long; and the girl 
and Don Pietro had fallen in love with 
each other. Your ——— them was 
acknowledged valid, and, as her first hus- 
band died so very soon after her marriage, 
a dispensation was readily obtained. She 
is now Don Pietro’s wife. He desires me 
to say, he, and she also, wiil always be 
glad to see you, and extend a happier, 
warmer welcome to you if you choose to 
visit them.” 


So ends my adventure, a true one, in 
Portugal. ; 

The ring, I found Don Pietro had 
slipped, unknown to me, in my pocket, 
and I discovered it on my return to 
Madeira. I have it still. I wrote to 
the Count de I’Arles since my arrival in 
New York, but have never seen or heard 
aught of him since. 





STUPIDITY. 


TUPIDITY! thou deadly curse! 
Thou imp of hell! or something 
worse, 
Education toils in vain 
Upon thy dull, insipid brain. 
All the learning of the schools, 
The “isms” and ologies and rules, 
Like a parrot thou canst learn, 
But not discriminate—discern. 
Then think not learning makes thee 
wise, 
If nature’s hand the boon denies. 








JOHN CHRISTOPHER'S STORY. 


6¢ T WISH I had the plot of a story,” 
said pretty little Mrs. Herman, as 
John Christopher chanced to pass by the 
window at which she sat. ‘The morn- 
ing is so delicious, I feel the impulse to 
scribble getting the better of me.” 

Christopher was a man she had long 
known, and whom she considered capa- 
ble of understanding her moods, or she 
would not have thus expressed herself; 
she was not very wise, but she was not 
so foolish as to bring forth her occupa- 
tion upon all occasions, 

“Too delicious for any kind of work, 
Mrs. Herman,” was the reply, as a pair 
of blue-gray eyes looked off dreamily at 
the blue-gray sea. 

“Yes, but you know I must work, 
even during this little summer holiday. 
I might stay a week longer at the sea- 
shore if I could write a nice little accept- 
able article. And it’s easier to write 
when the mood is on.” 

He heard the little sigh which she re- 
pressed, and looking down into her fair, 
pensive face, wished earnestly—for he 
was a kind-hearted young man—that 
she might stay yet a little while within 
reach of the rough kisses of the ocean 
breeze. 

“Tt must be easy to arrange a plot, 
when you have the characters. Why 
not take some in this very parlor ?” 

“ Oh, dear! Ishouldn’t dare! Those 
whom I know would recognize them- 
selves, and those who are strangers 
would be no better than imaginary peo- 
ple.” 

“ You don’t know that lady standing 
between the parted curtains, and who 
has just stepped in from the piazza— 
yet I venture tq affirm that she would 
make a very striking picture, painted 
by your pen.” 

“She would, indeed,” said Mrs. Her- 
man, gazing with interest at the heroine 
thus selected for her. 

“Do you call her beautiful ?” 

“ A peculiar style—but beautiful—yes, 
and more.” 

“ How so ?” 

“ She looks as if she had met trouble, 
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and mastered it. Yet she can not be 
over. twenty? What a nice brunette 
color! And her brow, though low, is 
full of intellect. Her mouth is sweet but 
firm. I should like her, if I were a 
man.” 

John Christopher laughed; then add- 
ed, a little uneasily : 

“You say she looks like one who has 
had trouble—don’t you think her hap- 
py, now ?” 

“She is at peace.” 

“ But not happy ?” 

At that moment the subject of their 
conversation half turned, and. meeting 
John’s eyes, blushed and smiled; in the 
change which glowed over her, then, 
was something more than repose—there 
was all the warmth and luster of love. 

“You knew her then?” asked little 
Mrs. Herman, when the lady’s glance 
was removed. 

John Christopher drew up a chair 
near to his questioner. “We were 
very intimate once, Mrs. Herman—in 
fact, we were engaged to each other.” 

“ And are not so, now ?” 

“Oh, no! she is married, now. In 
fact, she is a bride of less than a week; 
and she and her husband are stopping 
at this hotel.” 

“ You take it very coolly, Mr. Chris- 
topher. Perhaps she would not like you 
to be telling me this.” 

“Thank you for your delicate rebuke, 
Mrs. Herman. It may not be good to 
talk of broken engagements, but you 
wanted the plot of a story, and after I 
had selected a heroine, I was about to 
throw in a few of the incidents.” 

“ Really ?” asked the little authoress, 
opening her eyes. 

“Really. And you need not be too 
conscientious to listen. There is noth- 
ing bad to be told about that girl.” 

“T should think not. It will be de- 
lightful to hear a story, for once, instead 
of telling it.” 

“Tm afraid it won’t equal yours, Mrs, 
Herman—I’m not in that line, you know, 
but such as it is, you’re welcome to it. 

“Two years ago, this past spring, per- 
haps you remember I came home from 
Paris rather unexpectedly. I had noth- 





ing to keep me there, and as my only 
sister had married during my absence 
and removed to Washington, I began to 
think me of my duties to my parents 
who were thus left alone in their great 
house. I was always a sort of ‘good 
boy’ to my dear mother; so I thought, 
then, to give her a delightful surprise by 
arriving at home without warning and 
taking upon myself the post deserted by 
my sister. My mother was sufficiently 
overjoyed at seeing me; still, when I 
asked her if she had not been very lone- 
some, had trouble in managing the serv- 
ants, etc., she did not complain so much 
as I expected. She told me that she 
had been quite lost at first, bué had final- 
ly resolved to advertise for a compan- 
ion and housekeeper, and had obtained 
one so satisfactory in every way as to 
very much lighten both her domestic 
cares and her loneliness. 

“Tll be your companion, mother 
dear,” I said, laughing, “and you may 
have as many housekeepers as you like. 


But if Iam to remain with you, there » 


must be no detestable ‘companion’ to 
destroy all the sweetness of our privacy.” 

“ Ah,” sighed my mother, “ that’s it, 
John. I don’t believe she will be con- 
tented to stay, now.” 

“ Indeed !’—myself a little provoked 
und sarcastic. 

I had no doubt that Mrs. Christopher, 
with her usual amiable weakness for 
seeing the best side of people, had been 
imposed upon by some ‘ lady in reduced 
circumstances,’ quite sharp enough to 
understand her victim, and quite willing 
to make herself agreeable, for light serv- 
ices, good pay and many perquisites. 
The idea of such a character intruded 
at our table, and in the delightful seclu- 
sion of my mother’s private sitting-reom, 
was intolerable. 

“Oh, but, John, this is no ordinary 
person. I should think you might know 
that I could not endure vulgarity,” and 
a gentle look of reproof smote me light- 
ly, “ and despite your abilities as a com- 
panion, I shall still have need of a 
housekeeper. Where will I find another 
like Olive ?” 

“ Olive ?” 
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“ That is her name, John.” 

“ And you call her by it? Is shea 
spinster, then ?” 

“ Hush!” warned my mother, as, at 
that moment, a young lady entered the 
parlor, with a bit of some kind of em- 
broidery in her hand. I need not de- 
scribe her to you, for you have seen her 
—only then, instead of being twenty she 
was barely eighteen. 

As she advanced, perceiving me, I 
should not have known how startled she 
was, had I not seen the pulse throb fast 
in he: lovely throat; the rich color 
scarcely deepened in her cheek, which 
shows the self-control she had already 
acquired, since she, doubtless, keenly and 
instantly felt all the peculiarities of her 
circumstances, as I could not then have 
dreamed. 

It being too late for her to retreat, 
she came forward and paused, waiting 
to be addressed. - I was wondering what 
beautiful young friend this was visiting 
at our house, when my mother asked : 

“ What is it, Olive ?” 

“Did you order points or scollops, 
madame ?” 

The question was answered, and then 
madame said, simply : 

“ Olive, my son has come home. Miss 
Kenneth, John.” 

The girl bowed, and moved quietly 
from the room; she did not speak, but, \ 
as she met my mother’s happy glance a 
smile of sympathy answered it. When 
she was gone, I drew a long breath, then 
burst into a little laugh. 

“ So that child is your chief dignitary ! 
Really, you have got yourself a new baby, 
then, instead of an assistant.” 

“That’s what I said, when she ap- 
plied for the situation. But she as- 
sured me that she could not only em- 
broider, and play and sing, if I was fond 
of music, but that she was not afraid of 
the butler himself, if I kept one,’ and 
eould carry the keys of the whole house. 
I hardly credited that part of the story ; 
but I took such an interest in her, that 
I resolved to try her, if she was no better 
than a doll.” , 

“ Just like wise Mrs. Christopher.” 





“Now, John, be quiet. You shall 


see that intuition is better than much 
wisdom. I never was so well suited in 
my life; yet I took her without refer- 
ences, under suspicious circumstances, 
and knowing that she was only a child. 
The fact is, John, I love her already, as 
if she were some young relative. She’s 
been with me three months, and I should 
feel as if I had lost my right hand were 
she to go away. You won't laugh at 
her housekeeping when you come to 
try it. The affairs of the house go on 
like clock-work. The servants like her, 
and she rules them well, too. Last 
week, my cook got drunk. I was afraid 
to go near her; but Olive took her up 


to bed, then went down into the kitchen, . 


and while I was wondering what your 
father would say to a cold dinner, six 
o’clock arrived, and with it the summons 
to one of the neatest, nicest little dinners 
I ever partook of. Olive had superin- 
tended its production; indeed, I’m not 
certain that she did not do the whole 
thing herself. She has been reared in 
the country, where it is quite the fashion 
for the young girls to learn all kinds of 
housewifery.” 

In short, I learned that this fairy 
housekeeper was possessed of all the 
useful arts and elegant accomplishments; 
that she sung charmingly, and made de- 
licious custards when the fancy to do so 
occurred to her; that my mother treated 
her, with foolish fondness, more as a 
daughter than a dependent. ) 

“But how came such a person to 
take such a situation ?” 

“ Ah, that is the mystery.” 

“Tt is a mystery, then, is it ?” 

“T know no more about it than you 
do, John. I took her entirely on trust. 
Tm sure her face is her best reference.” 

“Depend upon it, she is an adven- 
turer.” 

“She is, truly, an adventurer; but 
not a bad one. I have a theory that 
she has been driven to some desperate 
step by the faults and crimes of others 
—not her own.” 

“ Theories are dangerous, mother. I 
shall watch this little companion of 
yours, and see what J can make out.” 
“As closely as you please,” was the 
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triumphant rejoinder—it was evident 
that the lady of the house had no 
doubts. 

So I began, that very night, my self- 
imposed duty of watching the young 
lady. I succeeded so well, as to let 
her know that I was. suspicious of her, 
and the consequences were that at the 
end of the third day my mother came 
to me with a troubled face. 

“Tt is as I foresaw,” she said. “ Olive 
is going away.” 

“Let her go,” I said; but my heart 
gave a great throb, for in these three 
days, Mrs. Herman, I had been tied to 
the chariot-wheels of the little conqueror. 
Iam a man of the world, and I flatter 
myself that I can tell the genuine article 
of womanly modesty from the false. 
All the manufactured blushes and droop- 
ing eyelids in New York could not have 
deceived me, but in this girl’s eyes I saw 
herself—virgin, shrinking, yet not afraid. 

“ Let her go!” I said, feeling as fero- 
cious as if I were turning a lamb out of 
the fold into a forest, beset with wolves; 
there is nothing so effective for making 
one irritable as the consciousness of 
being in the wrong. 

“T don’t like to,’ was the simple re- 
joinder, and mother quietly wiped her 
eyes. 

“Perhaps J had better leave, ma- 
dame ?” 

“Now, don’t be sarcastic with me, 
John. Id like you both to stay, and I 
see no good reason why you should not. 
Though, indeed, if I had to choose, ’'m 
not certain,’ murmured my mother, 
“ but I should turn you out, first, John! 
That child is unprotected. I feel as if 
Providence had thrown her into my 
hands.” 

“ Then why does she not confide in 
you, more freely ?” 

“That's strange, I admit, John. I 
have been hoping that, when she saw 
how much I liked her, she would have 
the faith to tell me all about herself. It 
might be that I could be of service to 
her. She is a girl of very unusual 
strength of character; young, and in 
some respects, timid as she is, she has 
great self-reliance.” 








“ Probably, then, it is quite safe to let 
her do what she thinks best. Why does 
she wish to leave ?” 

I knew why, well enough, yet I asked 
the question. 

“This morning I came upon her in a 
quiet place, crying. She was very sad, 
all day yesterday. When I kissed her 
and asked if she was in any trouble, she 
said she must go away, and that she 
was weeping because—because I had 
been so good to her, and she loved me 
so. I told her that my son’s arrival 
need make no difference with our ar- 
rangements, when she gave me to under- 
stand that she knew you must regard 
her differently from what I did, and 
that it would be impossible for her to 
stay. 

“*T do not feel at home, any longer, 
madame, and since you do not need me 
now, I am at liberty to go.’” 

“ Well, mother, if you wish her to 
stay, I will speak to her myself, on the 
subject. I think I can persuade her. 
But if I go further than even you think 
prudent, why, I shall set the fault down 
to your account,” and I laughed. 

Olive was sent for, and in my mother’s 
presence, I asked her to stay, bringing 
forward the pleasure and comfort which 
she gave the household, especially Mrs. 
Christopher, as the chief inducement for 
her to remain. I then added, with a 
frankness which I knew she would ap- 
preciate : 

“TJ will not deny, Miss Olive, that I 
had some unpleasant suspicions about 
you, when I first heard of the circum- 
stances under which you came here, but 
your own appearance and actions have 
dispelled them. Iam quite as willing 
as my mother to take you on trust; and 
I promise to respect your private rea- 
sons for keeping your history, whatever 
it is, a secret. You are a lady, what- 
ever position you now fill, and as such 
I shall treat you. Furthermore, if you 
ever stand in need of the protection of a 
brother, you may appeal to me.” 

Was not that ‘pretty steep, as they 
say, Mrs, Herman, for a cool fellow like 
myself? . But if you can not read a 
person in three days’ time, you can not 
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in three years. I was as sure of Olive’s 
goodness then, as I am this minute. 
When I had finished my formidable 
speech, the eyes, which had been bent 
full upon me the whole time, with a 
piercing look which would have been 
uncomfortable to a guilty conscierce— 
softened and filled with tears, as she 
said : 

“Thank you. You are very good— 
too good—all of you. I shall not wish 
to go away, if you and Mrs. Christopher 
really think it proper that I should stay.” 

We did think it proper, and thus the 
matter was settled. 

That evening I was informed still 
further of the circumstances of Miss 
Kenneth’s coming. In lieu of reference, 
she had offered my mother security for 
her good behavior in the shape of two 
coupon-bonds for five hundred dollars 
euch, saying that it would be a favor to 
have these taken charge of, and kept in 
a safe place. She had brought no 
clothing whatever, except what she wore 
at the time, and had expended at least 
one hundred dollars in getting a supply 
of plain attire, after her arrival. 

“So you see, John, that she has 
means of her own. I think she is secret- 
ing herself from her friends, and that 
she ran away from them, when she came 
here.” 

“Tt looks like it. She is better edu- 
cated than most young ladies, and her 
voice is superb. She could make her 
fortune if she would go upon the stage. 
Did she really make that Charlotte-russe 
we had for dessert, mother ?” 

“She did. Why do you ask ?” 

“Twas thinking what a magnificent 
wife she would be, mother.” 

“ John !” 

“Oh, not for myself. You know I 
never expect to require tlie article. But 
for some deserving man.” 

“ She’s worth a dozen of our fashion- 
able girls,” said my foolish mother, 
warmly. 

Then I ceased to talk about Miss 
Kenneth, for I did not want those 
motherly eyes to see too far into my 
thoughts. 

I will not linger long upon the few 








following weeks. I am not a story- 
teller, like you. I can not describe 
what is indescribable. When I say that 
I was in love with Olive Kenneth, I say 
it all. At first I was happy. It was 


enough to love her, and to have her 


always near me, like a sister. I thought 
how happy, too, I should make her, 
when I told her all that was in my 
heart, asking her to be my wife, for I 
did not doubt that she would then clear 
up the mystery surrounding herself, and 
yield me a love equal to my own. I 
knew the world so thoroughly, and had 
met so many women, that I felt that 
my choice, once made, was enduring. 
Minor questions of family, fortune, the 
remarks of society, etc., did not give me 
any uneasiness. I loved Olive; and all 
else was secondary. 

For a few weeks, as I have said, I was 
happy. When I came home, at dusk, I 
knew who would be in that great house 
of ours, filling it, for me, with joy and 
enchantment. If we had company, and 
Olive preferred not to come to the state 
dinner, I could still be sure of getting a 
glimpse of her. Fortunately for my 
desires, it was a season of the year when 
the festivities of winter were over and 
the birds of fashion were preparing their 
plumage for summer flight. 

We were very much alone. Almost 
every evening Olive would come down 
and sing for me. I think my mother 
saw how matters were going, and was 
secretly pleased, for she had often inti- 
mated a wish that I would marry, and 
she was very fond of Olive. 

But Olive began to avoid me. I had 
seen and known that some heavy trouble, 
which was never for a moment quite 
lifted from her mind, weighed her down. 
Yet, at first, she had derived rest and 
pleasure from my society; I could feel 
that with me she was happier than 
when alone. Now, that secret trouble, 
whatever it was, pressed upon her with 
redoubled power. It was crushing her 
—it was killing her—yet she was re- 
solved not to share the burden with me. 
Black shadows grew beneath her eyes, 
she was pale; she performed all her 
duties as gently and well as ever, except 
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the duty of pleasing me! That she did 
not put upon her list. 

We, also, like the rest of the wander- 
ing tribes, were going away to some 
watering-place. Mother wished Olive 
to accompany us, instead of staying 
behind to take charge of the closed 
house. 

“You are too young to leave here, 
alone,” she said. 

The girl was very reluctant to go. 
I tried to make an opportunity for 
speaking privately with her. I could 
not endure to see that she suffered, and 
to be kept from her. She foiled me, 
with a woman’s tact. I could no more 
catch her alone than I could snare a 
gazelle. 

About a week before we were to go 
into the country I was met with the 
news, as I entered the house, that Olive 
was gone ! 

“ Where ?” 

“T do not know. She would not tell 
me. She only said that, if I knew all, I 
would say that it was for the best. It 
seemed as if she could not tear herself 
from me, and yet she was resolved to 
go. She looked terribly, John !—as pale 
as a dead person, yet her lips were set 
together firmly, testifying to the will 
that kept her up. She told me that she 
had secured a good situation as a teach- 
er of music, but she would not give me 
her address. John! John! I don’t feel 
at ease about Olive” 

“ Did she take her money away ?” 

“No, she asked me to keep it for 
her. And the lady to whom she is 
going is to come here to-morrow for 
references. But I was obliged to prom- 
ise her that I would not ask the ad- 
dress.” 

My heart lightened wonderfully. 

“You need not ask the address, 
mother. Give me word, when the lady 
calls, and I will follow her home.” 

“Do you feel justified, John ?” hesi- 
tated my mother. 

“ Justified! I love her, mother! is 
not that enough ?” 

“John, I was afraid of this.” 

My mother went to her room, with- 
out another word; but when the lady 





called, the ensuing day, she did not fail 
to have me apprised. 

I followed that woman to her house. 
Half an hour after she entered it, I rung 
the door-bell. When a servant came I 
asked if Miss Kenneth, the new teacher, 
was at home. I was told that she was 
then in the parlor, and was asked for 
my card, but I affected not to hear, and 
walked on into the reception room. 
Through the folding-doors I saw Olive 
in the room beyond, sitting at the piano, 
her head drooped on her hand. A little 
girl, one of her pupils I suppose, was 
just leaving the room, by an opposite 
door. I waited until the child went out, 
and then entered the apartment. I 
walked close to her side. 

“ Olive !” 

I thought she was about to scream ; 
but long habits of self-control came to 
her aid; she only turned white and re- 
closed the lips she had opened. 

“ Olive, it is useless to try to escape 
me. When a man loves a woman, he 
will not be easily turned aside from his 
purpose of telling her so.” 

“Do not—do not,” she cried, rising, 
and throwing out her hands—“ you 
must not—” 

“But I will. If there is any reason 
why I should not love. you, at least I 
have a right to know it. I demand a 
reason |” 

“ You shall have it, Mr. Christopher. 
I am a married woman.” 

“ My God, Olive, do you dare—” 

“ Did I not try to escape ?” she moan- 
ed, and then, with a movement, as if 
she were drawing forth a knife from her 
heart, which some one had driven into 
it, she fell at my feet. 

My cruel persistency had overtasked 
even her courage. At first, I thought 
I had killed her. I know not through 
what good fortune it was, that we were 
not intruded upon, during that unhappy 
half-hour. I believe the mistress of the 
house was abroad, and none of the other 
inmates chanced upon thescene. There 
was ice-water on a small table, near at 
hand, and with this I bathed the beau- 
tiful face, which never before had I 
dared to touch. 
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Presently, with a great shudder, she 
revived. 
When her eyes met mine, her white- 


ness became scarlet. I had placed her 
in a chair, but she arose to her feet. 
She made a gesture, beseeching me to 
leave her. She trembled, and seemed 
dyed in one great blush. And still, 
though her eyes refused to rest on mine, 
and she was crimson, as if with guilt, 
’ she did not look like a guilty thing. I 
could not retract my faith in her. She 
had divined my secret, and had fled 
from me, to prevent me from placing 
myself in the very position into which I 
had rushed. Was I not wholly to blame? 
Married? Olive—that child! She was 
not eighteen when she came to my 
mother. She had not one look or de- 
velopment of a married woman. In 
the midst of my despair, I was almost 
incredulous. I continued to stand, 
staring blankly at her, notwithstanding 
her movement of dismissal. She trem- 
bled still more violently, under my gaze, 
and I was too harsh to Withdraw it. 

“Leave me, now,” she spoke, after 
a moment, “and I will come to your 
mother’s to-night, and, in her presence, 
tell you all.” 

I went away, into the gay sunlight, 
dazed as an owl. When I reached 
home, my mother was waiting to hear 
the result of my expedition ; I briefly 
explained to her what had occurred, 
and I need not dwell upon the interest 
with which we looked forward to the 
evening. As for me, the one great fact 
was enough; details could not add to, 
nor take from it. My heart and senses 
were still dull and dumb from the 
blow ; and it was with a certain listless- 
ness, that I heard Olive come in and go 
up to my mother’s chamber. Presently 
I was sent for. Isaw that Olive had 
been weeping, but she was calm, now, 
and told her little history so quietly, 
that if I had not known her too well, 
I should have thought her quite un- 
moved. 

She was the daughter of a Dr. Ken- 
neth, who had lived and practiced his 
profession, in a certain New England 
village, and.who had died when she 


was twelve years of age, leaving her to 
the guardianship of his brother, Cyrus, 
and sister-in-law, Cyrus’ wife. Olive’s 
mother had died four years previous to 
her father’s decease, so that she was now 
entirely orphaned. Her uncle was as 
much unlike her father as it was 
possible for a brother to be. As often 
happens in New England families, the 
physician was the only one receiving a 
thorough education, while Cyrus took to 
a farmer's life, after graduating from the 
district school. The brothers had mar- 
ried, each according to his taste. The 
Doctor’s wife had been a delicate and 
accomplished woman, who brought him 
a considerable fortune, in money and 
real estate. Cyrus’ wife was a hard- 
working, narrow-minded person, as pe- 
nurious as she was industrious. Cyrus 
kept the old homestead, whose acres 
grew poorer each year, and which had 
never yielded a very liberal income. If 
it had not been for his wife’s thrift, it 
would have been hard to make the two 
ends meet. This farm was about two 
miles from the village proper. 

Many wondered, at Dr. - Kenneth’s 
death, that he should have left persons 
so unsuitable, as guardians to his child, 
rather than select from his wife’s more 
distant relatives, who resided in Boston. 
Olive’s mother would, indeed, had it 
been her who willed it, have made a 
very different choice ; but the Doctor had 
always been a dreamy and abstracted 
man, who died, probably, in the full be- 
lief that his brother was an excellent 
person, and the most suitable one to 
choose, when selecting a guardian for his 
darling daughter. All that he stipulat- 
ed was, that she should be kept a cer- 
tain number of years at a boarding-school 
which he named—the same one at 
which his wife had been educated. 

If Olive had been a penniless orphan 
it would have been a sad day in which 
she set her foot over aunt Hester’s 
threshold. But, being what she was, the 
heiress to a large property, her reception 
was a warmone. From that day, com- 
parative. plenty reigned at the farm- 
house. The child did not go to school 








for some months, and, after that, all her 
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vacations were spent with her guardians. 
They charged a goodly price for board 
and extras; also, having the handling 
of her means until she came of age, 
uncle Cyrus was not slow in making 
them profitable to himself. Not that he 
was dishonest. He did not so regard 
it. But his circumstances improved. 

The Kenneths had a son. He was 
fifteen when Olive came to live with 
them. In mind and person he was the 
image of his mother—sallow, bony, ner- 
yous, with low forehead and small, 
black eyes, and with a mind reaching 
out its feelers instinctively to draw to 
its own benefit every thing with which 
it came in contact. 

Upon this boy, named David, the 
mother’s heart was fixed. Her ambi- 
tion, her avarice, were all forhim. For 
him she saved and planned. He must 
be a doctor, like his uncle. That uncle’s 
death placed the means in her power. 
When Olive went to boarding-school, 
David went to college. They both re- 
mained away four years, meeting fami- 
liarly at home, during the vacations. 
Then Olive came back, to remain, a 
beautiful, accomplished girl. Her aunt 
regarded her with pride; she lavished 
appearances of affection upon her; and 
always, when she flattered and praised 
Olive, she accompanied it with some al- 
lusion to the virtues and graces of her 
son. David was also now at home. 
He studied with one of the village phy- 
sicians, walking in and out each day, to 
and from the farm. The innocent mind 
of the young girl was unable to fathom 
the depths by which she was surround- 
ed. She thought her relatives very kind, 
and she wished it were possible for her 
to love them better—that her uncle were 
not so coarse—her aunt so singular— 
and David so very disagreeable. She was 
grateful, but she could not love them, 
and often felt very lonely in their society. 

After a time, her eyes were opened; 
and then all the wonderful resources of 
her mind were called into play. Her 
aunt gave her to understand that she 
and David were intended for each other. 
Then she began to hate—to loathe the 
young man. She said to her aunt that 








such a thing could never be as for her to 
become David’s wife. The young man 
himself was continually insinuating the 
future. He spoke to her as if they were 
really betrothed; and affected amaze- 
ment when she shrunk, angrily, from 
such inference. 

For months she steadfastly resisted 
the influences which were brought to 
bear upon her, with a resolution sur- 
prising in such a child, so isolated from 
all succor. For her aunt, in furtherance 
of her purpose, discountenanced all 
visiting of young people from the village 
and always accompanied her niece when 
she went thither. She never failed, also, 
by such impalpable hints as Olive could 
not resert, to give the impression that 
an engagement existed between the 
cousins. Olive had reason to think 
that David openly asserted it to all his 
acquaintances. In this way, the young 
girl, who otherwise would have found 
many friends, was shut out from sym- 
pathy. Her mother’s relatives in Bos- 
ton were no more to her than strangers, 
she having never met any of them, 
though an occasional letter was inter- 
changed. She had, indeed, been invited 


' to visit them, after she left school, but 


her aunt had seemed so unwilling that. 
she had not availed herself of the invita- 
tion. 

The only argument which ever, for a 
moment, shook her resolve, was the 


constantly urged assertion that her .. 
father, on his death-bed, had desired the 


marriage to take place when the chil- 
dren should be of a suitable age. She 
adored her father’s memory, and believed 
it wicked to slight his wishes, but her 
heart and soul rebelled against them. 
It never occurred to her, in those days, 
that this might be a lie, gotten up for 
their own purposes. She knew that her 
property was what her aunt desired to 
secure, and she often prayed her to take 
half, or more of it, and not ask her to 
marry David. But to this David ob- 
jected. That beautiful girl had excited 
all that might be called love in his na- 
ture—an intense, selfish desire to have 
her for his own. 

As time fled on toward her eighteenth 
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birthday and Olive’s objections seemed 
to grow instead of lessen, the snares 
long spread for her closed around her. 
Her aunt began to talk of the wedding, 
to buy and make up household linen and 
garments for the bride-to-be. In vain 
Olive wept through the long nights, 
and moved about the house by day with 
wan face and compressed lips. The 
winter came, snow blocked up the 
roads, and she was more desolate and 
helpless than ever. In February she 
would be of age—her own mistress. 
But she heard her aunt tell a neighbor 
that the wedding was to take place the 
16th of January. She was tempted 
to shriek out—to deny it—to asseverate, 
before witnesses, that it should never be. 
We all know the power of the proprie- 
ties. She could not do any thing so 
unusual. But the resolve in her heart 
seldom wavered. She would escape 
at the last ! 

Her plan was to affect compliance, 
until an opportunity offered for going to 
her friends in Boston. She had not 
long entertained this before she became 
conscious that she was watched—a pri- 
soner in the house of her relatives. 
Nevertheless, she was very saving of 
her spending-money, having a store laid 
up against a time of need. 

A little out of the village, in the di- 
rection opposite to their farm, was the 
dépét of the railroad. Sometimes, in 
clear days, she could hear the whistle, 
sounding to her always like a call to 
freedom. She was never permitted to 
go to town alone—some excuse was al- 
Ways made for keeping her company. 

In the mean time, the Christmas holi- 
days came and went. The house re- 
sounded with “ the note of preparation.” 
Cake was baked, fowls were fattened— 
the invitations to the wedding went out 
far and wide. The village seamstress 
came and made the bridal dress. Then 
Olive was not®so unhappy as she had 
been. Despair drove her to a fixed 
resolution, which comforted and suppor- 
ted her. She would escape. In order 
to effect this escape, she would put on 
an appearance of consent. This deci- 


came back to her face, the smile to her 
eye—she even sung as she assisted at 
the preparations. She had been miser- 
able only while she wavered. Her 
aunt, alert, busy, careful, was evidently 
relieved. Olive hoped to see her vigi- 
lance relax yet more. 

Mrs. Cyrus told her that the bridal 
tour would be to Boston, if she liked— 
with David, Olive never spoke of their 
approaching marriage. He made des- 
perate endeavors to be familiar with his 
destined wife, but he might as well have 
played with chain-lightning. 

Olive would like Boston well enough ; 
but she must have a thousand dollars to 
buy furniture, etc., while there. The 
delighted aunt caused Cyrus to draw the 
money for her. 

The rapidly lessening days flew by, 
and still no prisoner could be more close- 
ly kept than the doomed girl. But she 
kept up heart. Three nights before that 
‘set for the wedding, she expected to 
steal from the house, walk to the rail- 
road dépét, and take the midnight train 
for Boston. 

The night came, and with it a snow- 
storm so blinding, furious and overwhelm- 
ing as to utterly defeat her purpose. No 
matter! the next night would do as 
well. But the morning found them 
‘snowed-up.’ It took the men all day 
to make paths about the place, and open 
the road to the village. That night the 
lynx eyes of aunt Hester were continu- 
ally upon her; when she went to her 
little chamber, the woman went with her, 
asking to share her bed, saying that 
Cyrus had a headache, and wished to 
be alone ! : 

So the wedding-day dawned, and Ol- 
ive was still a prisoner. Not for one 
moment did she escape the observation 
of her aunt. The hours rolled by— 
noon came—passed— sleigh-loads of 
people began to arrive. The house was 
full of merry-makers. Olive kept her 
little room. The gossipy dressmaker 
and one or two of the village girls, at 
the hostess’ request, came in to dress her. 
She heard the voice of the minister be- 
low. All avenues of escape were shut 





sion made her so happy that the color 





off. She had trusted to fate too long. 
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The candles were lighted; David came 
to her door, the laughing girls pushed 
her out—the pastor was there—David 
grasped her hand fiercely, her aunt’s 
sharp eyes were upon her. 

A stupor of despair benumbed her; 
she was led, more than half unconscious, 
into the midst of the expectant throng. 
There was a murmur of voices, but she 
did not speak or give a sign. Silence 
was taken for consent. The first mo- 
ment in which she fully recovered herself 
was when David turned to kiss her. 
That touch awoke her failing resolve. 
Too late! yes—but not to escape 
him. 

She grew flushed and gay. Art, the 
duplicity of despair, enabled her to act 
her part well. Even aunt Hester, with 
a sigh of relief, relaxed the long vigil now 
that the deed was accomplished, She 
went out to the kitchen and dining-room 
to give the last touches to the feast. 

This was Olive’s time. She gave 
David a message to his mother, about 
the ice-cream. Her room was on the 
first floor, for the house was an old-fash- 
ioned affair. She entered it, bolted the 
door, flung on her plainest hood and 
cloak, thrust her purse in her bosom, 
raised the window and sprung out into 
the snow-bank underneath. Which 
way? She dared not seek the station by 
the village road, for, if her absence was 
soon detected, she might be overtaken 
before she reached it. 

There was another station, five miles 
away, by the fields, in an air-line—ten 
by the road. The train would pass it a 
little after midnight. A light snow had 
again begun to fall, and of this she was 
glad, for it would cover her footsteps. 
Without hesitation she ran out into a 
path, which would take them off the 
trail, followed it a little way, then struck 
off through the orchard, over the mead- 
ow, across the frozen brook, up the hills 
on the other side. When she had gain- 
ed the hill-top, she turned for a look at 
the old house. She could see the lights 
streaming from every window. Before 
her, all was dark, except the dim reflec- 
tion of the snow and sky; she was cold 
and tired, but ‘she did not realize it. 








One prayer was in her soul—to reach 
the station before the train passed. 

Not until she stood upon the dépét- 

steps, faintly lighted by a lantern, did 
she think how singular her appearance 
must be—a woman, coming alone, at 
such an hour, and in such a dress. 
Fortunately, her cloak concealed her silk 
robe; and before the whistle summoned 
forth the sleepy station-master, she had 
bethought. herself to conceal herself in 
the shadow of some freight, so that 
when the train came thundering in, she 
crept aboard, unobserved of any. 
* Obliged to purchase her ticket of the 
conductor, she pulled her hood far over her 
face, and put on the voice and air of an 
elderly woman. Before he came around 
she had decided to change cars for New 
York at the first opportunity. Had she 
been still unmarried, she would have 
sought the protection of her relatives ; 
but now that she was really that crea- 
ture’s wife, her single object was to es- 
cape the claim he had upon her. Of 
course he would look for her in Boston! 
New York was the only place of refuge 
in which she could hope to escape him 
entirely. 

At three o’clock that morning the 
conductor kindly placed her on board 
the train for that city, and here she ar- 
rived on the following evening. She 
had the forethought to purchase a daily 
paper, and look out the name of a re- 
spectable hotel before the train stopped ; 
so that without embarrassment, she took 
a carriage, and directed the driver where 
to convey her. 

Once safe at the hotel, she went to 
bed and slept, for she was exhausted. 
The next morning the chambermaid pro- 
cured for her a dark, ready-made dress, 
without asking any explanations, doubt- 
less accustomed, in her public life, to 
singular requests and occurrences. Again 
she consulted the papers, saw my moth- 
er’s advertisement for §gcompanion and 
housekeeper, and came immediately 
to her. 

“ What my life has been since then, 
you know,” said Olive, wearily, when 
she had finished. “If I could have for- 


gotten that one terrible fact of my’ 
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marriage, I should have been happier with 
you, Mrs. Christopher, than ever in my 
life I have been.” 

She did not look at me, nor address 
herself to me. I felt like asking her if 
she would have returned my love, had 
she been free, but I knew I had no right 
to ask that question. I could only gaze 
upon that pale girl with a sort of unre- 
signed and bitter passion. 

“Have you heard no tidings since 
your flight ?” asked my mother. 

“Absolutely none. And I desire 
none. A blank is all I ask for.” 

Impossible to describe the quiet, worn- 
out air with which she said this. 

I saw that my mother was about to 
ask her why she need fly from us, her 
true friends, but she thought of what I 
had that day said, bit her lips, and re- 
frained. 

“T am sorry for you,” was all she 
said. “I hope and pray that man may 
never discover you, for he has no real 
right to you, since he gained you by 
force and fraud.” 

“ You think so, Mrs. Christopher ?” 

“T do, indeed, Olive. I love you, too, 
poor child. And if I can not help you 
now, I shall not give you up. Stay 
where you are, at present—but be cau- 
tious how you expose your face on the 
streets. Wear a vail, always, Olive. 
When I return from the sea-shore, I will 
let you know. And, some time, Olive 
dear, when John marries and deserts 
me, you shall come and live with me, 
and be my daughter.” 

A glowing prospect that, surely, for 
that young, ardent creature! always to 
go with that beautiful face vailed, and 
some time to come and grow old with 
my mother. Yet her choice lay be- 
tween that and—David Kenneth. She 
arose, flung her arms around my mo- 
ther’s neck a moment, and, with only a 
slight bow to me, passed from my sight. 
She was attend@d to her new home by a 
servant, and that summer I saw Olive no 
more. 





You know I have an abundance of 
energy, Mrs. Herman, although I seem 


mother comfortably settled for the sum- 
mer in her Newport cottage, I went off, 
for awhile, on a sketching tour. I was 
not long in making my way to that 
New England village to which Olive 
was related. It was prettily situated 
amidst the hills, affording some oppor- 
tunities for an artist. At least, the 
landlord of its one hotel appeared to 
think so, and he tried to impress it upon 
my mind. ‘I was willing to believe him. 
I asked him to take me out in his buggy 
and show me the finest parts of the 
country. As we rode along he gave 
me the history of some of the old fam- 
ilies, whose places we passed. After 
driving to the Lake and the Bridge, he 
took me out in another direction. I 
saw an old brown house, large and 
rambling, standing back in a barren 
yard, with only some lilac-bushes before 
the windows—it was about two miles 
from the town. I regarded it earnestly 
as we passed. 

“ Quite an affair happened there, last 
winter.” ° 

“AY 

“ Yes—it beats all you ever heard, 
Tll bet,” and he told me the whole 
story, with much that had since oc- 
curred, 

“The poor thing drownded herself, it 
was found out afterward.” 

“ How was it found out ?” 

“When it come spring, and the snow 
and ice thawed off, some of her things 
was found down by a deep place in the 
brook that crosses t’other side o’ the 
farm. She couldn’t a’ got away, for 
David was off to the dépdt in search of 
her before she’d been gone twenty min- 
utes. No such person went aboard the 
train there, nor nowhere else that night, 
nor the next day. He telegraphed on 
to Boston, to the police, to stop her if 
she came there—and arterwards he 
went on to look for her—but he never 
got no trace. 

“In the spring, when them things was 
found, he put crape on his hat; but 
folks think that sence he’s got her 
money, he don’t care so much about the 
girl. ’Twas a shame the way they 
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you, folks was up about it, when they 
began to find out how she’d been 
hounded on to marrying him, when she 
didn’t like him. They like to have 
made the place too hot to hold 
him for a spell—though his mother 
was just as bad. They never were 
pop’lar—that family—and now people 
shun ’em like pisen. I wish you could 
a’ seen the girl—pretty as a pictur— 
rather dark-complected, but mighty han’- 
some! She would a’ been like her mo- 
ther, the Doctor's wife, the handsomest 
woman and the completest lady we 
ever had here. 

“Tt’s thought, by some, that she 
didn’t intend to commit suicide; but 
that she got cold and weak, and mebbe 
perished in the snow, rather than come 
back to the house. I don’t blame her, 
for Doctor Dave’s a dreadful mean-look- 
in’ rascal. He’ll never get practice in our 
town. Howsumever, he’s carryin’ on high, 
sence them clothes was found. He’s got 
her property now, of course, sence he was 
her husband, and he’s cuttin’ a swell 
with it. q 

“He said, lately, that the family is 
goin’ to move away, somewhere where 
they can use their money without having 
the cold shoulder turned on ’em. I be- 
lieve they’re goin’ to St. Louis. The 
old man’s tryin’ to sell his farm; and 
David’s gettin’ red of his wife’s real es- 
tate as fast as he can.” 

By this time we were back to the 
hotel. I asked few questions, for I did 
not wish to appear interested. The next 
morning I flung my artist’s kit across 
my shoulders, and wandered out to the 
farm-house. As I passed it, a man was 
lounging over the gate, well dressed, but 
vulgarly showy in his attire, sallow, 
with small black eyes that refused to 
look one steadily in the face. I knew 
the creature at once. My first impulse 
was to whip the cowardly breath out 
of him, but I restrained myself, and 
walked past. When I came to a log 
by the roadside, I sat down, reflecting 
what it would be best to do, in order to 
save some portion of Olive’s property to 
her. It was too outrageously unjust for 
him to squander it, when, in all proba- 
Vou. IL—4. 





bility, she would have, all her life long, 
to support herself. Should he sell her 
real estate, withdraw her money from 
bank, and betake himself to the West, 
her fortune would be completely lost to 
her. Yet, if he really had an idea that 
she was dead, I knew that Olive would 
not have him disturbed in that belief, if 
it did cost dearly to leave him in it. 

If he went away out West, doubtless 
he would marry again. Then Olive 
could obtain legal freedom—and I might 
yet be happy—that is, if she could be 
brought to love me. That she loved 
me now, I had not the slightest reason 
to think. If she did love me, never be- 
fore had moral greatness a more com- 
plete triumph, since she had concealed 
it so successfully. 

Then again I reflected that to permit 
David Kenneth to marry a second time 
would be to become party to the de- 
struction of some other girl’s happiness, 
perhaps as good and pure as Olive. 
Why not convey to him a message from 
Olive, without betraying her where- 
abouts, to the effect that if he would 
procure a separation from her, when the 
proper time came round, on the plea of 
willful absence, that she would make him 
out deeds of her property? By the law 
of our State, that would leave him, but 
not her, at liberty to marry again—she 
would impoverish herself, and still not 
be at liberty to accept the support of a 
husband. Besides which, I was certain, 
from what Olive had said, that he would 
never give her up, should he once get a 
clue to her. Quite wearied out with 
the effort to untie what refused to be un- 
tied, I made a little sketch of the old 
place, from the Jog, where I sat, and re- 
turned to the hotel. 

One thing I could do, and that was 
to influence persons against the purchase 
of Olive’s property. In this work I did 
not mean to be visible ; but when men- 
tion was made, in the bar-room, of. the 
sale of some of the Kenneth estate, I 
casually remarked that J would not be 
willing to pay money down, until I was 
certain of the young lady’s death; how- 
ever, I was a stranger, and not compe- 
tent to advise. This frightened the 
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timid villagers, and I had the satisfaction 
of learning, within a day or two, that I 
had interrupted the sale of the brick 
house, in which Olive was born, and 
which, with its large garden, standing 
near the center of the village, had grown 
quite valuable. The papers were to have 
been signed, being all prepared, when the 
proposed purchaser threw up the bargain. 
Yet, in some way, I had bungled. I 
h d not been a week in D , before I 
found that if I was watching David Ken- 
neth, he was watching me! That one 
seeming casual remark of mine had been 
reported to him as coming from me, and 
had fixed his.suspicion upon me. He 
was possessed of extraordinary cunning. 
When I saw some of its workings I won- 
dered that Olive hud escaped as safely 
as she had. That girl’s will must have 
been of steel not to have bent beneath his. 
I was sorry that I had attracted his 
attention, and endeavored to throw it 
off, by busying myself with my legiti- 
mate business of sketching, and saying 
and doing as little else as ‘possible. In 
the mean time ‘ Doctor Dave,’ as people 
ealled him, was also busy. It was but 
a few days after the bargain spoken of 
had been given up, that he found, in a 
clump of bushes, not far from the spot 
where the articles of clothing had been 
discovered—human, bones. These he 
would not himself disturb, but brought 
a number of physicians and town-au- 
thorities, who gathered up the ghostly 
witnesses ; and, having placed the bones 
in order, the medical men stated that they 
were the skeleton of a woman of about 
Olive Kenneth’s stature. The bones were 
‘coffined and buried, followed to the 
.grave by the whole county. I,*looking 
.from my stand-point, upon this novel 
burial, alone, of the excited multitude, 
iread the base secret. 
Doctor Dave must have used some 
-skeleton, which, as a physician, he had 
been able to obtain, and so disposed it 
‘in the earth and bushes as to deceive 
even the learned brothers who came to 
‘look at it after his work was done. The 





-evidence was deemed conclusive of his 


-wife’s death, and the sales of property 
‘were again being negotiated. 


At this point, I resolved to return to 
New York, seek Olive, and ask if she 
wished to take any steps in the matter. 

I found her with the lady to whom 
she had gone when she left my mother. 
She thanked me for the trouble I had 
taken, but refused to do any thing; she 
seemed simply relieved that her little 
world of D , considered her dead. 

“Let me be as one dead, Mr. Christo- 
pher. I ask no more of life than that.” 

It may be thought strange that she 
did not assume a false name, but as that 
would have prevented the use of her U. 
8. bonds, and as she considered herself 
lost in the multitude of a great city, she 
had retained her real name. 

The summer had slipped into Sep- 
tember when I came back to the city on 
this errand—it was a clear day, I re- 
member it well—with a pleasant wind 
blowing. Olive came to the hall-door, 
to close it after me, the servant being 
gone from that part of the house. I was 
just bidding her a formal good-by, and 
taking her messages for my mother, 
when a sudden change came over her 
face. It froze as it were, into rigidity, 
without time to change its expression. 
The smile was still upon the lip, but the 
eyes were fixed upon some object on the 
opposite side of the street, with a gaze 
of terror which impelled me to turn, al- 
so, and look. There, leering at her with 
a laugh of triumph, stood David Ken- 
neth. He had followed me from D ! 
Yes, I was the outwitted one !—more, I 
had brought peril to the woman I most 
wished to serve. . 

I say that he laughed triumphantly ; 
but when his eyes turned from hers to 
mine the laugh changed to a sneer of jeal- 
ous rage which told all the fury which 
he felt toward me. I answered that 
look with one of equal hate. All that 
was bad in me rose to the surface; but 
Olive’s presence restrained me, elevating 
my blind anger into a wish to defend and 
protect her. I could have killed him, 
as he stood there, to save her, not to 
serve myself. 

Three moments later all that murder- 
ous rage was gone. Three moments 











later Olive and I would have given 
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much to have placed that man where 
he stood before. With his eyes still 
fixed on us, he started to cross the street. 
He had no observation for any thing 
about him, so completely was his atten- 
tion concentrated on us two. He had 
not taken five steps when Olive gave a 
warning shriek. It was too late. A 
stage of the Twenty-third street line, roll- 
ing rapidly along the unobstructed way, 
was close upon him. The driver, not 
dreaming that the man would attempt 
to cross before his vehicle, made no ef- 
fort to slacken speed—but David Ken- 
neth was blind and deaf, in his passion ; 
the heavy stage struck him, before he 
could spring aside at the sound of Olive’s 
warning cry, struck him, and that fierce, 
exulting humanity was an _ insensate 
mass. 

Olive was the first to reach him. A 
crowd gathered, and he was borne to 
the nearest station-house ; from thence, 
to the hospital. I waited till the physi- 
cians gave it as their opinion that he 
might survive his injuries, though re- 
covery was doubtful. He had recover- 
ed partial consciousness, and did not 
seem to ‘suffer very acutely. When I 
took this word to Olive she had already 
prepared herself to take the place of 
his nurse. That night she went to the 
hospital; and for the next three months 
she was his tender, patient attendant, 
giving up her place only to his mother, 
who was sent for, and who divided the 
watches with her. 

Three .months, on his part, of suffer- 
ing, and, at last, of repentance. Much 
of this time it was thought that he 
might ultimately get well ; but at last it 
became apparent that his energies were 
too greatly exhausted to rally. Then, 
when the hand of death waited to grasp 
his, he acknowledged his regret for the 
course he had taken toward his cousin, 
humbly thanking her for the charity she 
had shown in doing her utmost to pro- 
long a life whose existence could be 
nothing but a curse to her. And Olive, 
forgiving him utterly, smoothed his dy- 
ing bed with gentle ministrations. 

When all was over, she avowed her 
purpose of returning with the wretched 





mother, who had witnessed the end of 
all her high hopes and avaricious de- 
sires. So completely was Mrs. Hester 
broken down by the death of the son for 
whom she had schemed, that she leaned 
upon Olive, without making an effort to 
think or act for herself. The high- 
hearted girl determined to go home with 
her, and cheer her as far as comfort was 
possible. 

So, one chilly December day, she bade 
my mother and myself farewell, and 
went off, in the cars, with the parents 
who were bearing home their dead. 

My mother had frequent letters from 
her, whose contents betrayed the faith- 
fulness with which she was trying to 
make their bare, meager, disappointed 
lives tolerable to her aunt and uncle. 

In all this time I did not know 
whether Olive loved me. The only 
reason I had for hoping it, was in the 
emotion she had shown when I had first 
declared. my own love, and she had told 
me that she was married. All that might 
have been accounted for by the shock to 
her feelings, and the tearing forth of her 
secret, and still she have been in no sym- 
pathy with me. 

I felt that I had waited a long time, 
when spring came, and that my feelings 
were now entitled to the same consider- 
ation I had shown to hers. April found 
me again in D ; My present. re- 
ward was the promise of Olive’s hand, 
when the proper time should elapse. I 
shall not describe our love-making. 
Mrs. Herman, you know me pretty well, 
and you can guess, distantly, at the 
capacity for love in that girl’s heart— 
her face speaks.for her. We were as 
happy as we deserved to be, which is 
saying a good deal. But Olive was a 
stickler for proprieties, as I have before 
said. You can see that she has an im- 
mense deal of pride. She would net 
consent to any speedy marriage. Since 
she bore that dead man’s name, and his 
death-bed had been what it was, she 
would pay his memory every outward 
respect. She would come to visit my 
mother, a portion of the time of proba- 





tion, and she would be with us at New-. 


port through the coming summer. With 
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this I was obliged to go home again, 
well content. A man could wait a good 
many years for the full love and consent 
of a woman like that. 

“ But if she is all you have painted 
her,” interrupted the impatient little au- 
thoress, “ what caused her to break her 
engagement with you, Mr. Christopher ?” 

“ Marriage, Mrs. Herman.” 

“But why did she not marry you ?” 

“ Bless my heart! she did marry me!” 

“But you said—” 

“That I was once engaged to her, and 
that she was married a few days ago; 
but I did not tell you that John Chris- 
topher was the happy man. That, you 
know, was designed for what the novel- 
ists call ‘ effect.’ Haven’t I succeeded 
pretty well for an amateur ?—how do 
you like my story ?” 

“So you ran away to be married, did 
you, when you so suddenly disappeared 
last week ?” murmured Mrs. Herman, 
with a little chagrin in her voice, and 
not answering his question. “It’s too 
bad of you, to steal such a march on us, 
John Christopher! There’s your wife, 
coming back to look after you. She 
can’t imagine what you have to say, 
that should keep you so long. It will 
be extremely interesting to know her, 
after what you have toldme. Do intro- 
duce me. And may I really make a 
story out of it ?” 

“Oh, as many as you please !—only 
don’t forget to change the names! 
Come across the room with me. Mrs. 
Christopher, Mrs. Herman.” 

The little authoress faid her compli- 
ments to the dark-eyed bride, and then 
went off to her room to write down 
what she had seen and heard. 





TO A WOMAN. 
Love the gift is love the debt.—Tznnyrson. 
H for the days of old, with thee, 

In shaded nook, beneath a tree 
Where sung a bird from Arcady. 
Where balmy breezes came and stirred 
And swayed the boughs where sung our 

bird, 

Till wind and song were all we heard. 





A trill above an undertone— 
The sweetest song, the sweetest moan, 
That ever in the world were known ;— 


Save far away some waterfall 
Made melody, as voices call 
So far we hear and that is all. 


And there all day the shadows run 
About the spot, to avoid the sun, 
As we the world had sought to shun, 


Because we loved—had rather be 
Alone, through all eternity, 
Than any unloved face to see. 


We spoke but little; what we said 
Is seldom written, seldom read, 
Without a smile and shake of head. 


A tone speaks more than any word ; 
The heart sings through it as a bird 
Sings to its mate. When tones are heard, 


More meaning to the heart will reach 
Than all the fettered pomp of speech 
Or written page can ever teach. 


And like a tone, a single glance 

Brings gladness, or makes gloom, per- 
chance, 

As sun and shade o’er waters dance. 


And thus we spake with glance and tone, 
A language to each other known, 
A speech that is love’s only own. 


Ah! how should I forget ? sweet sense 
May linger in a tone or glance— 
A touch is love’s own eloquence. = / 


Oh for the days of old, with thee, 
In sheltered nook, beneath a tree, 
When love believed, but could not see! 


Believed all things and hopéd all; 
And heard a thousand voices call 
That lead us onward, though we fall. 


Or onward still, to where the days 
Go brightening through changeful ways, 
Began in faith that ends in praise. 

I saw the gentle violets 

At morning, weeping their regrets 
In dewy tears that they, the pets 
Of spring, had-not so deep a blue 
As had thy veins—were not so true 
In all their fabled truth as you. 

I saw the wild rose droop its head, 
As if ashamed a fairer red 

Nature upon thy lips had shed. 
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I saw the lilies half in fright 
With green hands cover up their white, 
As if less pure than thou to sight. 


The very robins sung thy praise 
In ever-joyous roundelays, 
Through all the vernal woods and days. 


*Twas thus I thought in that fair time 

When through thy love all things made 
rhyme 

Unto a melody sublime. 


Why should I wish for those old hours, 
Mingled of sunshine and of show’rs, 
To come in place of such as ours 


Of later years ?—not one regret 

Has dimmed our love since then; and 
yet 

I love the days I learned to pet 

Thee with the names that still are sweet 

Upon my lips. Through all the heat 

And toil of victery or defeat, 


I turn to those dear days of old, 

Thy hand again I seem to hold, 
Perhaps to kiss, grown overbold ; 
And tell my passion o’er and o’er, 
Ask for thy love, nay, ask for more— 
The love of all the years before ; 
Claiming thy earliest maiden thought 
Of love, as if my coming brought 
All that thy life had ever sought. 


And gentle tears thine eyes eclipse ; 
Thy words, the heart’s balm-laden ships, 
Lay stranded on thy murmuring lips, 
Wrecked by the heaving of thy breast, 
Too much with its great joy distrest 

To find in it or calm or rest. 

If we have learned that love hath peace, 
Have given hours like those for these 
Restful, as are the deeper seas ; 


Still may we look with wistful eye 
Upon the pleasant days gone by, 
When I was bold and you were shy ; 
Regretting nothing we possess, 

But happier in these joys that bless 
Than in that sweet unrestfulness 

Of old. Yet, ever must I say, 

As I remember the old way 

From this our August back to May: 
Oh for the days of old with thee, 

In sheltered nook beneath a tree, 
Where sung a bird from Arcady. 








THE AGE OF ANIMALS. 


E age of animals is a question of 

considerable importance and inter- 
est ; but its determination has been at- 
tended with uncertain results. As far 
as regards animals, indeed, it has been 
said that the duration of life is generally 
between seven and eight times the period 
which elapses from birth till they be- 
come adult; but, this rule is vague and 
indefinite, and useless and inapplicable 
in practice. More certain results are 
derived from observing the growth and 
decay of teeth ; and if we were acquaint- 
ed with the various phenomena which 
attend the development of these organs 
in all quadrupeds, there is no doubt but 
that we should be enabled to obtain gen- 
eral, and in a great measure certain rules. 
At present, however, we do not possess 
observations sufficiently extensive for 
the above purpose; and only in the cases 
of the most important domestic animals 
has it been determined. 

Little has been written on the longev- 
ity of animals, with the exception of 
man. Instances of great length of days 
in man are by no means rarely recorded, 
but even these are rarely to be trusted ; 
so that we need not be surprised at the 
uncertainty which exists as to the ages 
of the lower animals. Those whose 
longevity has been noticed, have been 
kept domesticated, or otherwise constant- 
ly under the observation of man; “ but 
as animals in such states are usually 
either kept in climates not so well fitted 
for them as those of which they are 


properly - natives, closely restricted of 


liberty, more exposed to disease and in- 
juries, fed on artificial food, forced to 
perform laborious tasks, beaten or other- 
wise fretted ; and as ‘many of them are 
subject to all these grievances, it is prob- 
able that they do not attain to those pe- 
riods which they would if permitted to 
live in a state of nature, and they were 
fortunate enough to escape accidents, 
diseases, and predaceous enemies.” Ney- 
ertheless, the observation of naturalists, 
and persons interested in the age of 
animals, has been productive of many 
trustworthy data of great ages, and the 
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concomitant habits; and from such re- 
liable materials our records will be de- 
rived. 

The bat is presumed to live to a great 
age, from its having been repeatedly 
found alive, inclosed in the centers of 
trees, which the animal had entered 
some time previously, when about to be- 
come torpid; hence, at the period of the 
discovery, it was inferred to be of con- 
siderable age, as it must have taken a 
long time for the wood to surround the 
animal. 

The brown bear grows to about his 
twentieth, and lives until his fiftieth year. 
“In the pits of Berne, where it has 
been the fashion, for many centuries, to 
keep some of these animals for name’s 
sake, at the public expense, a pair were 
living in 1771 which had been confined 
there for thirty-one years. Ano.her in- 
dividual, which was born in the same pits, 
was living at the commencement of the 
present century in the menagerie of the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, at the age 
of forty-seven. 

A grizzly bear is known to have lived 
in the Tower Menagerie upwards of 
twenty years. “Old Adams’” great 
bear “ Sampson,” last exhibited by Bar- 
num, was supposed to have been at least 

* thirty years of age at the time of the 
burning of the “ Museum” in New York, 
(1865). 

The dog is complete in its growth at 
two years; at the expiration of five 
years it is considered old, and the lim- 
its of its existence rarely exceed twenty 
years: greyhounds attain that age often- 
er than other varieties. 

The wolf generally lives twenty 
years. 

The fox attains its full size in a year 
and a half, and has been known to live 

“thirteen or fourteen years; but, as this 
can only have been ascertained, observes 
Mr. Bell, of individuals in confinement, 
it is very probable that in a state of na- 
ture, it considerably exceeds that pe- 
riod. 

“ Lions,” says Bacon, “ are accounted 
long livers, because many of them have 
been found toothless,” The great lion, 

Pompey, which died in 1760, was known 








to have been in the Tower Menagerie 
(London) above seventy years ; and one 
brought from the river Gambia, died 
there at the age of sixty-three. 

The domestic cat rarely reaches fif- 
teen years: it is strange that the cat, 
with its proverbial nine lives, should not 
be put down at a greater age. 

A correspondent of Notes and Queries 
records a white cat, with blue eyes, hay- 
ing attained the age of seventeen years, 
Cats attain a large size. 

The Virginia opossum is reputed to 
live so long, that a saying has become 
common among the people of North 
Carolina, that if a cat has nine lives, the 
opossum has nineteen. 

A squirrel has been known to live in 
confinement seven years. 

The elephant was believed by the an- 
cients, according to Philostratus, to live 
more than four hundred years. He 
founded this belief upon a story of an 
elephant with a particular mark having 
been captured by Juba, king of Lybia, 
four hundred years after a battle in which 
the animal had fled to Mount Atlas. 
This is not grounded upon a sufficiently 
accurate chronology to command our 
credence. Tavernier appears to have 
had tolerable evidence, from the accounts 
of the keepers of the elephants in India, 
that particular individuals have been in 
captivity from one hundred to one hun- 
dred and thirty years. * * * Pliny, up- 
on the authority of Aristotle, states that 
the elephant lives two or three hundred 
years; and the Romans, in the time of 
Gordian, in the spirit of poetical exagger- 
ation, chose an elephant for the symbol 
of eternity. Dr. Franzius, in’ his His- 
tory of Brutes, relates that, “ when Alex- 
ander the Great had conquered one Po- 
tus, king of India, he took a great ele- 
phant, which had fought very valiantly 
for the king, named him Ajax, dedica- 
ted him to the sun, and let him go with 
this inscription: ‘ Alexander, the son of 
Jupiter, hath dedicated Ajax to the sun.’ 
This elephant was found with the same 
inscription three hundred and fifty years 

after; but many of them do not live to 
that age, for they are often sick of very 
dangerous diseases.” Blumenbach says 
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“TItis probable that the elephant will 
live two hundred years.” * 

Pigs have been known to reach the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty years. 

The rhinoceros is only full-grown at 
twenty years of age; so that Goldsmith’s 
conjecture that “it lives seldom more 
than twenty years” is of little worth. 
A specimen died at Versailles in 1793, 
at the age of twenty-six years. The In- 
dian one-horned rhinoceros brought to 
England by Mr. Cross, in 1834, was lit- 
tle more than a year and a half old. 

The horse’s life seldom exceeds thirty 
years, though there have been instances 
recorded in which it is said to have ex- 
tended to double that period. “ Of the 
natural age of the horse we should form 
a very erroneous estimate from the early 
period at which he is now worn out 
and destroyed. Mr. Blaine tells us of a 
gentleman who had three horses which 
died at the ages of thirty-five, thirty-sev- 
en, and thirty-nine. Mr. Cully mentions 
one that received a ball in his neck at 
the battle of Preston, in 1715, and which 
was extracted at his death in 1758, and 
in his sixty-second year.” In the Man- 
chester Natural History’s Museum are 
preserved the stuffed skin of the head 
and the skull of a horse who worked all 
his life on the towing-path of the Man- 
chester canals, and died in 1822 in his 





* Persons who take their notion of the con- 
sumption of ivory from a toothpick will be sur- 
prised at the immense demand there is for that 
material in the present day. We gather from 
Galignani’s Messenger that in England are con- 
sumed a million pounds of ivory per annum, or 
upwards of three times the consumption of the 

ear 1827; and the number of elephants killed 
for England alone are reckoned at 8333, “ or 
thereabouts.”” Some men, it is added, lose 
their lives annually in the pursuit of ee BPS og 
is, to provide the world with combs, toothpicks, 
knife-handles billiard-balls, pianoforte-keys, etc. 
A tusk weighing seventy pounds is considered 
by the trade a first-class one. The largest regis- 
tered by Cuvier weighed three hundred and fifty 
pounds. Elephant-hunters, however, now pene- 
trate further into Africa, and meet with older 
animals. A short time ago an American house 
cut up an elephant’s tusk nine feet _in length, 
and weighing eight hundred pounds. In 1851, the 
same house sent to the Great London Exhibition 
the largest piece of sawed ivory ever known ; it 
was eleven feet in length, and one foot broad. 
The dearest ivory is that which is used for bil- 
liard balls; that which is brought from the west 
coast of Africa, except Gaboon, is much less 
elastic than other sorts, and is only used for 
knife-handles. The French in Algeria have con- 
siderably extended the ivory trade in the north 
of Africa, which receives its supply from the 
caravans crossing the desert. 





sixty-second year. The editor of this 
magazine for many years drove a“ Ca- 
nadian pony” which at twenty-five 
years of age would easily average his 
sixty miles travel perday. This horse was 
accidentally killed at the age of thirty. 

“The ass,” says Bacon, “ lives com- 
monly to the age of the horse; but the 
mule outlives them both.” 

The camel, according to Marplett’s 
Green Forest, 1567, sometimes reaches 
the age of one hundred. A camel kept 
in the Jardin des Plantes, is supposed 
to have been fifty years old at the time 
of his death. The llama, nearly allied 
to the camel, lives more than fifteen 
years. 

The elk, which does not reach his full 
growth till his fourteenth year, probably, 
attains a great age, as the Indians believe 
they are to enjoy a long life if they fre- 
quently dream of this animal. 

The stag is believed by modern nat- 
uralists not to attain fifty years: a wri- 
ter in Fraser’s Magazine, in 1857, says: 
“ Judging from our own experience, from 
twenty to thirty years, or about that 
number, form the average duration of a 
stag’s natural life. After ten years have 
passed over the hart, he is no longer in 
his prime. He then begins to go back, 
the ‘ backwardation’ being first observ- 
able in the beam of the horns, which 
becomes smaller and less round. The 
deer shed their horns annually; they 
have them at first in the form of simple 
prickets, without any branches or ant- 
lers; but each succeeding year adds 
one or more branches, according to the 
species, up to a certain time, beyond 
which the age of the animal can only 
be guessed at from the size of the horns, 
and from the thickness of the burr or 
knob at their roots, which connects them 
with the skull. The traditional opin- 
ion that the deer sometimes attains the 
age of upwards of a hundred years, is 
not worthy of countenance. The super- 
stitions of the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the Gaelic adage: ‘ Thrice the age 
of man is that of a deer,’ may be support- 
ed by marvelous stories, attested by 
chiefs of honor and veracity ; but, with 
all his respect for traditions, Mr. Scrope, 
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in his work on deer-stalking, does not 
hesitate to inform us that all the accounts 
he has received from the park-keepers 
in England, where there are red-deer, 
contradicted their supposed longevity, 
and establish the fact that the longest- 
lived deer has not exceeded twenty 
years of age. From this time his head 
and himself dwindle, peak, and pine.” 
The Waipiti deer is, however, believed to 
be so long-lived, that the Indians say 
of an aged man, “‘he is as old as a 
Waipiti.” 

Cows live about fifteen years; but the 
ox, according to Mr.'W. H. White, lives 
about thirty years. The aurochs, zubr, 
or European bison, a species of prime- 
val ox, lives about forty years, is of great 
weight, and a slow mover, but in de- 
fense can master three wolves. This 
appears to be the only one of its cluss of 
quadrupeds that is living in our own day, 
which once roamed over all the wood- 
land districts of Central Europe, and 
which, in our own island, was contem- 
porary with the extinct races of masto- 
don, elephant, and rhinoceros. The 
aurochs exist only in one locality, in 
the forest of Bialavieja, in Lithuania, 
where it is carefully protected by the 
Russian Government from extirpation. 
As a royal hunting-ground it has been 
preserved in the primitive state of an 
American forest, inhabited by bears, wild 
boars, wolves, foxes, lynxes, elks, and 
roebucks, together with the aurochs. A 
young male and female aurochs, cap- 
tured in 1846, were presented to the 
Zodlogical Society, by Nicholas, Em- 
peror of Russia, who likewise presented 
a pair of stuffed specimens to the British 
museum. 

Of the ages of animals in confinement, 
Mr. Edward Cross, proprietor of the 
Surrey (England) Zodlogical Gardens, 
gave the following as the result of forty- 
eight years’ experience in keeping ani- 
mals. Lions, tigers, leopards, jaguars, 
and hyenas, upon an ayerage, live 
twenty-five years; the smaller cats, as 
the tiger-cat, lynx, ocelot, margay, and 
serval, sixteen to eighteen years; mon- 
keys and baboons, sixteen to eighteen 





years; the coatimondi, racoon, beaver, 





and civet-cat, twelve to fourteen years; 

the antelope, sixteen to eighteen years, 

The little that is recorded of the lon- 
gevity of cetacea favors the supposition 
of their being long-lived. The age of 
the whale is known by the size and num- 
ber of lamine of whalebone, which in- 
crease yearly, and if observation can be 
relied upon, would sometimes indicate 
an age of three or four hundred years 
for these animals. 

The rorqual, of this family, about 
one hundred feet in length, is the largest 
animal; the monad is the smallest; and 
the creature just half way between them 
is the common fly. 

The Greenland whale, whose skeleton 
was exhibited on the site now Trafalgar 
square, Charing Cross, London, in 1831, 
was concluded by Cuvier, and other 
French naturalists, from certain data, to 
have been from nine hundred to a thou- 
sand years old! Still, the ages of the 
dolphin and porpoise, which are of the 
same order, are stated but at thirty 
years. : 

The age of birds may sometimes be 
determined by observing the form and 
wear of the bill. Smellie, in his Philo- 
sopiy of Natural. History, says: “ Most 
birds acquire their full dimensions in a 
few months. In proportion to the size 
of their bodies, birds are much more 
vivacious, and live longer than either 
men or quadrupeds.” Bechstein, in his 
work on cage birds, tells us that their 
age isso much the more interesting, as 
it is only by observing it that we can 
know with any degree of certainty the 
length of birds’ lives in general. * * * 
Birds live fifteen, twenty, and even thirty 
times longer than the time which they 
take to grow. This length of life is 
sometimes attributed to the substance of 
which their bones are composed being 
much more loose and light, and, conse- 
quently, remaining porous longer thau 
those of quadrupeds. 

“The age of the eagle is almost pro- 
verbially great. From Herodotus and 
other ancient writers it appears probable 
that the notion of a Phoenix was derived 
from some species of eagle ; hence it is 
described as excelling all other birds in 
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longevity. Manilius states its life at six | 


hundred and sixty years; Tacitus, at 
five hundred years, though he admits 
that some writers extend it to fourteen 
hundred and sixty-one !—which state- 
ments are not a whit more to be trusted 
than the account of the artificial eagle, 
which Miller, or Regiomontanus, is said 
to have constructed, and which flew a 
considerable distance to meet the Em- 
peror Maximilian ; or the wooden pigeon 
of Archytas, which was capable of flying ! 

Pennant, writing in 1768, describes an 
eagjJe, then possessed by Mr. Owen Hol- 
land, of Conway, which bird was up- 
wards of thirty-two years old. Bacon 
states the life of a mewed hawk at thirty 
years, and a wild hawk at forty. In 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1793, is quoted 
a story of a ship having, in 1792, brought 
from the Cape of Good Hope a hawk 
captured there with a golden collar in- 
scribed as belonging to James I, 1610; 
which, if to be trusted, would make this 
bird at least one hundred and eighty- 
two years old! Vultures, according to 
Bacon, extend their lives “ well neare 
to a hundred years.” 

Bechstein gives the following periods 
of the lives of birds in confinement: 
Bohemian chatterer, ten or twelve years ; 
rose-ouzel, eight years; ring blackbird, 
six to ten years; common blackbird, 
with care and proper variety of food, ten 
or twelve years; missel-thrush, ten to 
twelve years; song-thrush, five or six 
years; common, gray, and yellow wag- 
tails, in a room, five or six years; com- 
mon redstart, rarely above three or four 
years, though Mr. Sweet kept one, old 
when first caught, more than six years ; 
black redstarts, five or six years ina 
cage; the wheatear, with great atten- 
tion, can rarely be preserved alive more 
than two years; the blackcap will live 
almost fifteen yeers; the siskin, eight to 
twelve years; the redbreast, in a room, 
ten to twelve years; the wren, two or 
three years; the titlark, five or six 
years ; a skylark has been known to live 
thirty years; woodlark, eight years; 
foolish bunting, six years ; black bonnet, 
five or six years; ortolans, three or four 
years; snow bunting, in a room, six 





years; painted bunting, eight to ten 
years ; Chaffinches have been known to 
live more than twenty-four years in a 
cage; goldfinches, sixteen and even 
twenty-four years; amandava, from six ° 
to ten years; whidah-finch, eight to 
twelve years; green-bird, twelve years ; 
and starlings, ten or twelve years: 

The canary-bird is long-lived. There 
is a well-authenticated record of a canary 
which had been hatched in a cage, and 
was never out of the possession of its 
mistress, and at the time of his death 
was just twenty-six years of age. 

“A nightingale,” says Bechstein, 
“may be kept in confinement fifteen 
years; while, in a wild state, they are 
never observed to exist so long in the 
same spot, which seems to prove that 
they do not attain so great an age when 
exposed to all sorts of accidents, both 
from birds of prey and _bird-catchers. 
I have an instance of a nightingale 
which has lived twenty-five years in 
confinement.” Dr. Weissenborn relates 
that a tradesman in the town of Weimar, 
in Germany, had a nightingale which 
hung for sixteen years in his parlor; 
and its former owner had the bird six 
years. It sung beautifully throughout 
the year, except in April and May, when 
it moulted. After the tradesman had 
possessed the bird sixteen years, a tax 
of six dollars a year was levied upon 
every nightingale in captivity; when 
the owner at Weimar, thinking it unjust 
that he should be taxed for a bird caught 
so long ago, gave the bird to a physi- 
cian, who kept it for five years; it had 
two other owners, who kept it six years, 
when the bird died; so that this night- 
ingale, which had been caught in its 
adult state, can not have lived much less 
than thirty years in its prison. 

The raven, according to Hesiod, lives 
one hundred and eight times as long as 
man, which implies, taking seventy years 
to be the common extent of human life, 
that it lives sever thousand five hundred 
and sixty years! Inthe Athenian Sport, 
the raven’s life is given at six hundred 
years! The more reasonable life is one 
hundred years, of which Buffon records 
instances in several parts of France. 
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Rennie sets the age at one hundred and 
eight years. The crow, according to 
Montbeillard, lives a century or more. 
Shakspeare calls this bird “the treble- 
dated crow.” In the Magazine of Na- 
tural History is mentioned a carrion- 
crow upwards of sixteen years. 

Parrots live to a greatage. In 1838, 
it was stated in the Magazine of Natural 
History that a person possessed for thirty- 
two years a gray parrot, which he re- 
ceived from a relative, who had kept it 
forty-one years, making its age in 18387, 
seventy-three years, exclusive of its age 
when brought to Europe. This aged 
bird had lost its sight and memory, and 
was constantly dozing. In its youth it 
was very talkative; at sixty, its memory 
began to fail, it could not be taught 
any thing new, and it jumbled together 
the phrases it knew. Till sixty, it 
moulted once a year, and the last time, 
the red feathers in its tail were ex- 
changed for yellow ones. Mr. W. H. 
White, in the above Magazine, records, 
in 1836, a parrot, eighty-five years old, 
and another, upwards of one hundred. 
Professor Schulze, of Gottingen, relates 
that a parrot, which in 1633, was brought 
from Italy into France, was living in 
1748, consequently more than one hun- 
dred and ten years old. 

The peacock, according to Bacon, 
lives twenty years; “ and he cometh not 
forth with his Argus eyes before he be 
three years old.” 

The common fowl’s age extends to 
ten years. Captain Brown relates in- 
stances of hens living to thirteen and 
even fifteen years. Pheasants and part- 
ridges may live to sixteen. 

Ring-doves are stated to live fifty 
years. Stock-doves not above five or 
six, though Smellie mentions pigeons at 
twenty and twenty-two years; turtle- 
doves, seven years. 

A heron has been known to live 
sixty years; and a Numidian crane, 
hatched in the Menagerie at Versailles, 
lived twenty-four years. 

The sea-gull lives long; one lived 
fourteen years at the George Inn, Castle- 
ton, Isle of Man. 

The swan is set down by Bacon at 





—_ 


one hundred years, by Goldsmith at 
three hundred! In Alkmar, a town in 
the north of Holland, there died, in 
1672, a swan, bearing a collar dated 
1573; and several instances of a similar 
nature have been related by authors, 
In 1833 there died “the old swan of 
Dun,” at the age of two hundred years; 
the bird is preserved in Molleson’s Mu- 
seum. 

The pelican is proverbially long- 
lived. Aldrovandus mentions one that 
lived at Mechlin, and was supposed to 
be fifty years old. Faber speaks of one 
kept by the Duke of Bavaria above forty 
years. Sir Thomas Browne describes a 
pelican exhibited in King street, West- 
minster, in 1647. 

The goose is a long liver. John 
Aubrey notes that—* Farmer Ady, of 
Segary (Wilts), had a gander that was 
fifty years old; he and his gander were 
both of the same age. (A goose is now 
living, anno 1757, at Hagley-hall, in 
Worcestershire, full fifty yeares old.)” 
“A certain friend of ours,” relates Wil- 
loughby, “ of undoubted fidelity, told us 
that his father had seen a goose that was 
known to be eighty years old,” when he 
was killed for his ill-treatment of younger 
geese. 

Of the duck’s great age we have no 
reliable record. 

The ostrich is stated, from the evi- 
dence of travelers and naturalists, to live 
between twenty and thirty years. 

Reptiles, when they escape the attacks 
of man and other enemies, are believed 
to live often to a very great age. 


The tortoise is of proverbial lon- . 


gevity. Among the curiosities at Lam- 
beth Palace, London, is the shell of the 
tortoise believed to have lived in the 
palace-garden from the time of Arch- 
bishop Laud, 1638, to 1753, when it per- 
ished through the gardener’s neglect. 
A tortoise in the Bishop’s garden, at 
Peterborough, England, lived two hun- 
dred and twenty years. Captain Good, 
of the Trinity House, had a live tortoise 
which had belonged to Lord Clive, and 
which, from corroborating circumstances, 
was not less than two hundred years 
old. It died about 1821. 
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The toad is long-lived, without refer- 
ence to the many stories of its being 
found in blocks of stone, or wood, when 
it has been concluded that its age must 
have been very considerable, as a great 
space of time must necessarily have 
elapsed to gradually effect this inclosure. 
Mr. Arscott mentions a toad that lived 
thirty years, at which age it was killed 
by a raven. Jesse mentions another 
toad, which was confined in a flower- 
pot twenty years, at the expiration of 
which time it was found alive and 
healthy. 

The question of toads or frogs living 
in blocks of stone or wood, has been de- 
cided by the experiments of Dr. Buck- 
land, which are detailed in the Curiosi- 
ties of Natural History, by Mr. Francis 
Buckland, M. A., the Dean’sson. The 
results were unequivocal. Whenever 
the animals were inclosed in substances 
which admitted of no communication 
with the air, they died in a few months; 
whenever there was a communication, 
however slight, with the air, they lived, 
and what is more, tncreased in weight, 
showing that insects must have been 
admitted through the porous material. 
If, therefore, we suppose a young toad 
to have sought.shelter in the crevice of 
a rock, or tree, by some very narrow 
aperture, it would find abundance of 
nutriment in the insects which came 
there, and in the course of time would 
grow to a size which would prevent its 
egress. The hole may have been fur- 
ther blocked up by clay or gravel, yet 
still admitting the air, and the toad 
would continue to flourish. Such a 
hole would easily escape the observation 
of workmen, generally the persons who 
are said to find the animals in such 
cavities ; and thus the stories may be 
true, to a great extent, without there be- 
ing the slightest foundation for the in- 
ference that toads are enabled to live 
in blocks of stone excluded from the at- 
mosphere. 

The crocodile, Blumenbach infers to 
live more than one hundred years. 

The proteus, such as Sir Humphrey 
Davy found in the lake in the Grotto of 
the Maddalena, at Adelsburg, several 











hundred feet below the surface of the 
earth, has been kept alive for many 
years by occasionally changing the water 
in which it was placed. 


Lizards are long-lived. A very large 


water eft was found by Captain Brown, 
in a wooden conduit at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, which had been stopped up at 
both ends, for upwards of twenty years ; 
so that the animal must have been at 
least that age, as it was not possible 
that it could obtain access from the time 
the conduit was stopped up. 


Serpents, from their vast size, and the 


importance attached to them in ancient 
times, are reputed to live to a great age. 
Their powers of abstinence would also 
favor this notion. Dr. Shaw relates that 
a couple of Egyptian cerastes were kept 
five years in a closely-corked bottie, 
without any sort of food, unless a small 


quantity of sand in which they coiled 
themselves up at the bottom of the ves- 


sel may be called such; yet, when Dr. 


Shaw saw these serpents, they had 
newly cast their skins, and were brisk 
and lively. Mr. Bates, when on the 
banks of the Amazon river, encoun- 
tered large serpents, of the boa species, 
one of which, the anaconda, grows to 
an enormous bulk, and lives to a great 
age. Mr. Bates heard of specimens 
having been killed which measured forty- 
two feet in length, though he did not en- 
counter any of this size himself. Our 
American rattlesnake (crotalus) indicates 
its age by the number of its rattles—one 
for each year after its second year. We 
have never seen one having more than 
eighteen rattles. 

“ The age of fishes,” says Bacon, “ is 
more uncertain than that of terrestrial 
creatures; because, living under water 
they are the less observed.” Some pre- 
tend to distinguish the ages of fish by 
the appearance of the scales, which, by 
aid of the microscope, are seen to con- | 
sist of circles within one another, re- 
sembling the rings in sections of trees, 
by which their ages arecomputed. The 
first methods are, however, founded upon 
mere hypothesis, and are not entitled to 
confidence. Nevertheless, the longevity 
of fish is asserted with great confidence, 
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and is ascribed by Smellie to the element 
in which they live being more uniform, 
and less subject to accidental changes than 
the state of our atmosphere. Their bones 
are more cartilaginous than those of land 
animals, and admit of indefinite ex- 
tension ; and their bodies, instead of 
suffering the rigidity of age at an early 
period, which is the natural cause of 
death, continue to grow much longer than 
land animals. To this philosophizing 
Smellie adds: “Some fish live during 
several centuries.” It is curious to note 
here that living under water, to which 
Bacon attributes the little we know of 
the ages of fish, is, by Smellie, considered 
one of the causes of their long life. 

Nevertheless, stories of strange fishes, 
and fishes of preternatural age, size and 
ugliness, are very plentiful. First is the 
monstrous myth, the great Manheim 
pike, with a collar about his neck, put 
into a lake by the Emperor Frederick II, 
in the year 1230, and taken out in the 
two hundred and sixty-seventh year of 
its age, the seventeenth foot of its length, 
and the three hundred and fiftieth pound 
of its weight, as recorded by Gesner. 
M. Valenciennes has found this monster 
to be apocryphal; at any rate the crea- 
ture has been taken in several places at 
once; the legends written on his collar 
do not agree; and his alleged skeleton 
has been found to be made out of the 
bones of various fishes, while the num- 
ber of vertebre are far too numerous. 
Bacon considers the pike as our oldest 
fresh-water fish. Buffon describes two 
pikes—at one hundred and one hundred 
and fifty years old—but this was deter- 
mined by the uncertain mode of the 
circles of their scales. A pike, between 
four and five feet long, and believed to be 
a century old, was taken in 1865, at St. 

. Paul en Cornillon, on the Loire, in 
France. In its stomach was found a 
double-bladed knife, a small key, and the 
steel snap of a purse; the fish was to 
be prepared for the museum of Saint 
Etienne. 

Carp are long-lived ; Gesner says that 
one in the Palatine lived to be one hun- 
dred years old. In the basin of Emanuel 
College, Cambridge, in 1782, was living 





a carp in its thirty-sixth year. The carp 
of Charlottenburg, near Berlin, are of 
great age. 

A codfish is stated to have lived seven- 


teen years in Colonel McDowal’s cele 


brated salt-water pond at Logan, in Scot- 
land; it died totally blind, and shrunk 
in bulk, in 1826. 

The salmon, the bream and the eel 
are each set down, by Bacon, at ten 
years. And, upon the same authority, 
lampreys are stated to have been found 
in Cesar’s fish-ponds which had lived 
three-score years. 

Insect life presents comparatively few 
authenticated instances of longevity; 
while many insects enjoy a proverbially 
short existence. 

Day-flies are named ephemera from 
being said to live only one day, and in 
some specimens, only a few hours; but 
they occasionally live, in their perfect 
state, two or three days, and in the larva 
state for two years. Cuvier, however, 
says: “The day is to these flies their 
whole period of air-breathing life. The 
period is short; but that is necessary ; 
for in some places, if they were to live 
long, there would absolutely be not 
room for them. They eat nothing, and 
so destroy nothing; but there are places 
in France and Germany where, if they 
lived but for a month on the wing, they 
would build up the air solid to the tops 
of the trees. As it is, they sometimes 
fall on the ground near the rivers in 
showers like snow, and the people col- 
lect them in heaps as manure to the 
fields.” 

Bees do not attain great age. Dr. 
Bevan estimates the average length of a 
drone’s life to be about four months; a 
worker bee’s about six months; and a 
female bee’s (called the queen) about four 
years. 

Beetles are of proverbial longevity. 
A group of them, the scarabeides, was 
worn as armlets, not only in Egypt, but 
in many parts of the ancient world. 
“The scarabeeus,” says Mr. Hamilton 
Gray, “was to the ancients what the 
crucifix is to Roman Catholics.” Among 
the long-lived beetles is the stag-beetle, 
which lives three years in its larva state, 
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and a few weeks in its perfect state. In 
Kirby and Spence’s Entomology is re- 
corded that the grub of a handsome 
beetle (buprestis splendida), was ascertain- 
ed to have existed in the wood of a deal 
table more than twenty years. The 
churchyard beetle lives long ; Baker, the 
microscopist, kept a specimen alive for 
three years without a morsel of food. 
In 1846, Sir John Richardson exhibited 
to the British Association a specimen of 
the above beetle, which had been found 
imbedded in some artificial concrete, 
where it must have been at least sixteen 
years ; yet, when the animal wus brought 
to Sir John Richardson, it was alive, and 
lived six weeks after. Mr. Darwin states 
this beetle to be very tenacious of life ; 
he once left a specimen in a covered 
vessel, without food for a whole year, 
without its being killed; he also drop- 
ped upon one hydrocyanic acid, but it 
walked off quite unaffected by the poi- 
son. 

Many molluscs, more especially the 
terrestrial, have their existence suspended 
for an indefinite period, and again renew- 
ed by the application of heat and mois- 
ture. ‘All the land testacea,” says Dr. 
Fleming, “ appear to have the power of 
becoming torpid at pleasure, and inde- 
pendent of any alterations of tempera- 
ture. Thus, even in midsummer, if we 
place in a box specimens of the garden- 
snail, without food, in a day or two they 
form for themselves a thin operculum (or 
lid), attach themselves to the side of the 
box, and remain in this dormant state. 
They may be kept in this condition for 
several years. No ordinary change of 
temperature: produces any effect upon 
them, but they speedily revive if plunged 
in water.” Sir Charles Lyell tells us 
that “ four individuals of « large species 
(of snail) bulimus, from Valparaiso, were 
brought to England by Lieutenant Graves. 
They had been packed up in a box, and 
enveloped in cotton, two for a space of 
thirteen, one for seventeen, and a fourth 
for upward of twenty, months ;~but, on 
being exposed by Mr. Broderip to the 
warmth of a fire in London, and pro- 
vided with tepid water and leaves, they 
revived!” Dr, Elliotson put a garden- 








snail into a dry closet, without food for 
a year and a half; it became torpid, and 
remained so, except when revived with 
a few drops of water. But these in- 
stances are as nothing when compared 
with the torpid snails of Mr. Stuckey 
Simon, a Dublin merchant, which, on 
being immersed in water, recovered and 
crept about after an uninterrupted tor- 
pidity of at least fifteen years ; and this 
Mr. Bingley, in his Animal Biography, 
considers a well-authenticated fact. 

Professor Eaton of New York, how- 
ever, relates a still more marvelous in- 
stance; he states that the diluvial de- 
posits through which the Erie Canal was 
made, contained ridges of hard, compact 
gravel; on cutting through one of which, 
the workmen found several hundred of 
live molluscous animals; he adds: “I 
was assured that they were taken alive 
forty-two feet deep in the deposit, which is 
diluvial. These animals must have been 
there from the time of the deluge, for the 
earth in which they were is too compact 
for them to have been produced by a suc- 
cession of generations. These fresh- 
water clams of three thousand years old 
precisely resemble the same species which 
now inhabit the fresh waters of that 
district ; therefore the lives of these ani- 
mals have been greatly prolonged by 
their exclusion from air and light for 
more than three thousand years.” 





THE WHITE JACK OF THE UP- 
PER SARANAC. 


WAS sitting one evening, after a hard 

day’s hunt, in company with several 
guides, in the little bar-room of Baker’s, 
and listening to their conversation. It 
appeared there was a mysterious deer 
which had hitherto eluded all their ef, 
forts, at his destruction. He was per- 
fectly white, with dark antlers, of enor- 
mous size, and frequented the waters of 
the Upper Saranac, and their neighbor- 
hood. Now at Green Pond; now on 
the carry between that and Hod’s Pond; 
now by Fish Creek Bay, and now swim- 
ming across the narrows, he would gleam 
to the sight of the hunters; but in spite 
of all their efforts, and in defiance of all 
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their shots, would manage to escape. 
He seemed to have entered into a last- 
ing compact with the loons, for when 
good fortune had enabled the hunter to 
obtain a good aim, one of those birds 
would be certain to open its wild shout 
as if in warning, and off the deer would 
glance like lightning. He had been 
night-hunted time and again to no pur- 
pose. At length he had become so 
knowing that the gleam of the jack 
which transfixes other deer, serve but to 
drive him with the quickness of thought 
away. “There goes the white deer 
again !” the hunters would exclaim, as 
the red gleam displayed his pallid form 
glancing off into the forest. At last, he 
was invested in their simple minds with 
a kind of magic. They debated the mat- 
ter whether he was an imp or a ghost. 
They relinquished the idea of destroying 
him in the night-hunt; driving him by 
day, was only to catch a glimpse of him 
like a dart of white light in the distance, 
and their only hope in circumventing 
him was by moonlight. Failure in that 
way had happened so often, that they 
had: nearly abandoned all hope of ever 
becoming the victor over him. Hunting 
him so often by moonlight, they had be- 
stowed upon him, with reference to the 
boat-light in “ floating,” the epithet or 
name of “ The White Jack.” 

As I listened to their conversation, 
the desire seized me of hunting myself 
the animal. I became determined, the 
more I thought of it, that I would per- 
severe in his pursuit until I had either 
killed him or was convinced that all my 
efforts to do so were fruitless. 

That night I dreamed of a great white 
shape stalking up to my bed, and after 
looking at me, with red eyeballs, grin- 
ning contemptuously, and then whisking 
through the window in a wreath of 
pearly smoke. The next morning, I 
selected my guide, and taking my trusty 
rifle, started on my enterprise. This 
guide was one who had oftenest search- 
ed for the deer, and who knew most par- 
ticularly the animal’s haunts, He had 
brought his hound, Flute, with him. 

It was a beautiful summer morning, 
cool, sweet and fresh, when we started 





from Martin’s at the foot of the Lower 
Saranac Lake. We made the boat, Luke 
at the oars and I with the paddle, dance 
up the lake, and through the Middle or 
Round Lake to the Upper Saranac. Luke 
thought we had better direct our course 
up the Fish Creek waters, as the object 
of our expedition had been last seen by 
him in that quarter. It was about sun- 
set when we entered Fish Creek Bay, 
indenting the shore in a semicircular 
sweep of a mile in depth and that same 
distance across. All the colors that 
Smith imagined in Saturn’s rings were 
‘gleaming and mantling and fusing on 
the surface of the beautiful bay as we 
skimmed rapidly through it. The Sar- 
anac nightingale was in full song, and a 
loon, his neck a black speck in the dis- 
tance, was sounding his Indian war- 
whoop, till the forests rung. 

The haze of twilight was softening 
the leafy scene and brushing away the 
faint tints on the water as we reached a 
small pond completely covered with lily- 
pads, called, by Luke, Duck Pond, and 
where he thought he might in all likeli- 
hood encounter the “ White Jack.” As 
he made this announcement, my feelings, 
excited all day with the idea of meeting 
with him, rose to a hight at which I could 
scarcely restrain my impatience. If we 
should encounter, and I should kill him, 
what good fortune was mine! I told 
Luke on no account to shoot, but yield 
me all the chances we might have against 
the animal. I had some confidence, to 
say the least, in my aim, and I was de- 
termined to bear off the laurel or wear 
the willow of defeat in my own per- 
son. 

Luke now took the paddle, and I my 


’ place, rifle in hand, at the bow. Wesaw 
‘all round us signs in the close-cropped 


stems of the lily-blossoms, and in the 
heaped and overturned pads sufficient 
evidence of deer—if not the deer hav- 
ing pastured there very recently. 

We had now approached a low point. 
Behind it, Luke whispered, lay a small. 
shallow nook of water filled with thick- 
ets and lily-pads, where he had once be- 
fore seen the “ Jack.” As we commenced 
a little circuit to round the point, we 
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heard, in the profound quiet of the eve- 
ning, a Tow rustling coming from the 
nock. It was a slight, paddling sound, 
and then we heard a noise as of crop- 
ping and masticating. 

Luke, who was drawing a noiseless 
paddle, lifted his hand in warning, while 
I, with a leap at my heart, held my rifle 
in readiness for aim. 

We rounded the point. There was a 
movement in a line of thicket, extending 
diagonally from the shore some distance 
into the little bay. Not wishing to 
waste my shot upon something which 
might not prove the object I sought, and 
the report of which might frighten away 
the object, should he be lurking around 
the spot, I refrained from firing. On 
went the motion through the thicket, 
toward the shore, accompanied by a low 
paddle, paddle, paddle through the water. 
Another movement, and a large, white 
shape bounded from the thicket and 
gleamed into the forest. 

“There he goes,” exclaimed Luke. 
“Dod blame his pictur’. He’s served 
me so more’n oncet, or twicet, either, for 
that matter. Hear him whistle !” as three 
heavy blows of the animal’s breath 
sounded from the forest. 

As I listened to the sounds, I felt a 
Tantalus kind of sensation not at all plea- 
surable. To have been so near, and to 
have lost him! However, I must try 
again ! 

“We'll drive him to-morrow with 
Flute,” said Luke. “ He’s too cunnin’ 
to come here ag’in, for a day or two, 
tall events !” 

We camped on the bank all night, 
under the boat propped for the purpose, 
I, in the occasional flash of the camp- 
fire on a white birch, or a gray rock, 
fancying, as I dozed, glimpses of my 
deer. 

My slumbers were very light ; in fact, 
I lay in a sort of semi-consciousness all 
night. Now and then I heard the me- 
tallic note of the little gray owi, and a 
dim idea seized me that my deer had 
possessed himself of Baker’s dinner-beli 
and was tinkling for me to come and 
take him if I could. Once or twice the 
faint cry of a wolf stole on my ear, and 





then I thought the White Jack wus call- 
ing to me out of the lily-pads in the 
middle of Duck Pond, that now was the 
time or never. In fact, so wholly had 
the White Jack gained possession of my 
mind that I was White-Jack mad. 

The shrill halloo of a loon wakened 
me from a heavy sleep into which I had 
at last fallen, and I saw the gray of the 
morning filtering through the leaves. I 
roused my companion, and, after a hasty 
meal at our camp-fire, Luke let Flute 
loose for the contemplated drive. 

There was a run-way which came out 
at the head of Fish Creek Bay, and we 
lost no time in moving thither. 

After waiting a couple of hours, we 
heard Flute’s music, first faint, and then 
ringing cheerily through the woods. Our 
boat lay by a log about a rod from the 
run-way and screened by.a thicket. 

It was not long before a nearer cry 
from Flute made us strain our eyes to- 
ward the foot of the run-way. I heard 
a light, rapid bounding, and brought my 
rifle to shoulder. The next moment I 
caught the flash of a white head with 
dark antlers thrown back, and its nose 
in the air, but before I could fire, it had 
vanished. I looked to see the animal 
spring into the water, according to all 
established usage of the deer tribe—but 
no! The water remained tranquil as 
before, and two awful bites of the king 
of all musketoes in the corner of my 
eye, and one of the queen of all midges 
on the very finger which touched the 
trigger of my rifle, were the only fruits 
of the attitude I had assumed. 

“May my j’ints be as creaky as Dea- 
con Cole's fiddle, ef the consarned critter 
hasn’t seen us and tuk off round the 
bay, and mebbe to Moose P'int!” said 


Luke. “ Well, I never! But I must.’ 


say ’tis jest as I expected. You might 
as well try to shoot at a ghost. Formy 
part, ’ve tried him so offen, and with 
the same luck, I b’leeve he is one! But 
Ill do jest as you say, Mr. Smith! 
There'll be a full moon to-night, and I 
know a place on t’other side o’ the lake 
opposite Moose P’int, where I’ve seen 
him oncet or twicet feedin’. What do 
you say ?” 


* 
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“What do I say!” exclaimed I, rub- 
bing my eye with one hand, and chafing 
the other against the side of my hunting- 
skirt. ‘“Tll follow that deer all my life 
—ay, and into the next world. Con- 
found him, and all the musketoes in the 
Saranacs, too. Tll—I’ll—no matter! 
We'll wait andsee, Luke! we'll wait and 
see !” 

It was no joke to be so disappointed 
a second time, and bitten in the bargain, 
at a juncture when I couldn’t help my- 
self. My awe forthe infernal beast was 
swallowed up, for the moment, in my 
anger. I really did feel an awe betore, 
and a minute after, for the “ White 
Jack ” of the Upper Saranac, which had 
twice so signally vindicated in my own 
case, his claim to the character he had 
won all about the region. 

“We'd better not wait here, Mr. 
Smith!” said Luke. “He won't come 
here again to-day, ’tall events, that’s sar- 
tin! But ef we kinder nudge along in- 
ter the lake and along inter t’other bay 
and along shore, we might—jest might, 
you know—git another sight on him, ef 
nothin’ else !” 

As Luke’s reasoning was unquestion- 
ably sound, I assented, and we soon 
skimmed the bay and main lake ‘and 
were entering Saganaw Bay, right op- 
posite. Suddenly, I caught sight of a 
distant object on the surface. A ray 
of the afternoon light glinted upon it, a 
pair of antlers with something white 
glittering beneath. 

“Pull, Luke!” exclaimed I, “ pull! 
there’s a deer swimming before us. It 
must be our deer !” 

Luke glanced backward. 

“Tis, sure enough!” said he, straight- 
ening himself out until his form was rigid’ 
as iron, and sweeping long, deep strokes 
with his bending oars, while I drew my 
paddle to its utmost length. 

Now forachase! And a chase it was! 
The antlers kept ahead of us, however, 
the same distance as when I first saw 
them. Although we shot along like an 
arrow we came no nearer, and the space 
between us was too great for a shot. 
Nearer and nearer the head approached 
the shore, until at last the white shape 





burst up from the water and glittered 
among a shower of sparkles into the 
forest. 

We saw, as we touched the margin, 
the points of his feet, and on landing, 
where he had dashed off the moss in his 
bound over a small rock at the edge of 
the woods. The hoof-prints continued 
in the rotten leaves, black mold, and 
moist herbage, until lost where a broad, 
shallow stream crossed our way. 

“This stream comes out of the little 
beaver meader, where the White Jack 
feeds sometimes, as I telled you, Mr. 
Smith!” said Luke. “S’posen we go 
back to the boat and wait tiil the moon’s 
up, and try another chance.” 

We accordingly retraced our steps, 
secured our boat among some lily-pads, 
and, as it was now sundown, lighted our 
fire, boiled our tea-kettle and then watch- 
ed the twilight melt away from the scene 
until a gleam in the east announced the 
rising moon. We then started for the 
meadow. A bDrief half hours walk 
through the woods, with the moonlight 
picking out the long, writhing roots of 
our path, sleeking over the immense logs 
that breasted us and sprinkling fine rain 
over the world of leaves, brought us to 
a gleam of water. We were now, Luke 
told me, very near our spot. Our rifles 


‘had been carefully loaded, and with all 


the stillness we were master of, we stole 
along. At last, we saw indications of 
an opening. Creeping onward, we en- 
tered a thicket of tamaracks, and, be- 
tween the dense branches, caught por- 
tions of the meadow, until, crouching in 
the shadow of a bush while Luke did 
the same, I saw, through a leafy em- 
brasure, the whole of the little area ly- 
ing bare to the eye of the moon. As 
I looked, Luke touched me, and turning 
a little upon one side, I beheld, moving 
from one thicket to another close by, 
across a space of not more than.six fect, 
with his head down as if feeding, the 
White Jack. Yes, the White Jack. 
Distinct in all its outlines, the view was 
like a piece of sculpture. With all ce- 
lerity I raised my weapon, but the an- 
imal had already entered the other thick- 
et. Still a white streak of back was 
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visible, and drawing exact aim I fired. 
Again a white shape bounded across an- 
other and wider space between the sec- 
ond thicket and the woods, but dim in 
the shadow of the latter. 

A moment after came a crash as of 
a falling body. 

“He’s a dead deer this time, Mr. 
Smith!” said Luke, leaping forward. 
Forward I also rushed. A minute or 
two brought us to the spot. Drops of 
blood were scattered on the herbage in 
the moonlight and led into the woods. 
The luster streaming athwart the shoul- 
der of a pine tree showed a place where 
Luke saw marks of something having 
fallen: Sprinkles and stains of blood 
were also all around. We followed the 
traces until we came to a thick laurel 
swamp. Here we lost the signs; and 
as we had nothing by way of a light 
except our matches by which we could 
search, we, after beating the swamp for 
a considerable time, decided to camp 
again, and take up the trail early the 
next morning. So we made our 
couch again under the lee of our boat, 
and at the earliest gleam of light were 
at the swamp. Penetrating deep with- 
in its barricades, with the spattered blood 
guiding our way, we at last came to a 
low, prostrate hemlock, and looking over 
saw a dead deer indeed, but it was a doe 
and its color brown. 

We looked at each other, and I be- 
gan to feel very queer. In fact, I felt 
a crawling sensation all over my body. 
Was the White Jack indeed the devil ? 
Had he power, when he at last bas met 
his fate, of changing not only his color 
but his sex! I—I—thought—in fact, 
I did not know what to think! My 
reverie was broken by the voice of Luke: 

“Well, I vow, this 7s a most quceeri- 
some business! But after all it explains 
one thing! I did see, Mr. Smith, suth- 
in’ dark start through inter the woods 
at the same time the White Jack did. 
I thought, and yet I didn’t think about 
any thing but the Jack. My idee’s this. 
This doe was there jest abreast o’ the 
White Jack as you shot, and she got 
your ball. That’s my idee, and I doh’t 
b’leeve there kin be a better one skeered 
Vou. IL.—65. 





up, onless (with something of an em- 
phasis) the White Jack is the devil,which 
I hardly know whether to b’leeve or not. 
But, ef he is the devil the doe’s not, and 
in my opinion ’]] make as good eatin’ as 
the next one: so I move we try a steak, 
take the rest on her hum, and let the 
White Jack, if he ain’t the devil, go to 
the devil, and we go to breakfast.” 
That was the last time I went after, 
or ever saw, or even ever heard of the 
“White Jack of the Upper Saranac.” 





A PSI U. GRIP. 


HE harvest-moon had risen above 

Black Mountain, and our boat was 
floating lightly over Lake Oscawoota’s 
silver-crested waves. We were luxuri- 
ating in the exquisite stillness of the 
hour, which was scarcely broken, save 
by the dip of a passing oar, and the 
plaintive refrain of a distant whippo- 
will. Not a word had been spoken for 
half an hour, by our party, when, sud- 
denly, in a boat quite near us, a fine 
manly voice began to sing : 
** Nicodemus, the slave, was of African birth, 

And was sold for a bag-full of gold; 

He was counted a grain of the salt of the earth, 

But he died years ago, very old.”’ 

Half a dozen more voices joined in 
the chorus, “ Wake Nicodemus,” with 
most beautiful effect. As the last strain 
died away, the very echoes were startled 
by a burst of applause which rung from 
the score of boats that had already sur- 
rounded this amateur troupe. Encour- 
uged by this appreciation, and also by 
the darkness which kept them incognito, 
as all their faces were turned from the 
moon, the singers gave us gem after 
gem from a repertoire which was evi- 
dently well stocked and well mastered, 
and more perfect harmony, more finely 
blended voices I have seldom heard. 
Presently there was a pause, and one 
said : 

“Let’s have some solos; Chérie, give 
me ‘ Vedrai Carino.’ ” 

“Oh, no,” cried several others, “ the 
prayer from Der Freischutz will suit her 
better now.” 

I wondered which of the voices 
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belonged to the Chérie, and hoped that it 
would prove to be the one which had 
broken down under the pathos of: 


“* Old massa’s boy has fallen, 
Missus done gone die.”’ 


My hope was reaiized ; for, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, that voice rose upon 
the air, very, very soflly at first, and so 
delicately sweet were the tones, that we 
held our very breath, as though the first 
zephyr might carry it from us. But it 
seemed to gather strength and inspira- 
tion with higher flight, for the upper 
notes were marvelously full and rich, 
and when it fell again, the lower tones 
were such as I have never heard equal- 
ed. I was so moved, that I scarcely 
noticed at the time how Paul grasped 
my arm. When the song ceased, the 
silence was tangible. The spell-bound 
boats scarcely swung with the tide; 
not even an oar trifled with the water. 
Then the singers whispered among 
themselves; seemingly urging Chérie to 
another effort. With evident hesitation, 
she yielded: 

Willie he went down the gloaming, 
When the rye came hame ; 


Tell me, for my boy’s long roaming, 
Who shall bear the blame ? 


It was a Jament for one of “the boys 
in blue,” of whom no tidings have ever 
been borne to a mother’s door, even 
with the peace; and was set to an old 
Seotch melody, wild and plaintive. And 
for the voice, if it had bewitched us be- 

i fore, now, men as we were, we were 
. quite unstrung with its pathos; such 
exquisite tenderness, such intensity of 
i feeling every note expressed. On the 
i first line of the last verse, Chérie wavered, 
-struggled for control, and then broke 
completdy in an actual sob, and Paul’s 
:dhead. fell upon my shoulder. The singers 
: took: up their oars and rowed for home, 
‘but avhen Dick and Van Droon said, 
“ (Let's cfallow and see where they go,” 
\we found ‘that Paul had fainted away. 
. Of course, every thought then was for him, 
and, grasping our oars, a few strong strokes 
brought us.to the shore. Dick and I 
. carried Paul yp tv his room in the hotel, 
while \Van .Dreom inquired for a phy- 





sician. The only one belonging in the 
place had gone over French Mountain, 
and did not get back till midnight, by 
which time Paul was tossing and roar- 
ing in a high fever. Just what I had 
feared for him and striven to keep at 
bay ; for I loved Paul as my own son. 

How I came to be at the lake with 
these three young men, it is now time 
to tell. They had graduated from Yale 
together, and Paul had plunged right 
into the war. We followed his noble 
career through many a hot fight, then 
suddenly lost sight of him, until, just 
befgre the peace, Dick met him in the 
streets of Washington, just let loose from 
that charnel house, the city prison. At 
first he seemed scarcely the ghost of his 
former self, so worn, so blighted; but 
when Dick brought him back among 
familiar haunts and friendly faces, the 
old light began to gleam fitfully in his 
eyes, and the noble form to regain its 
proud bearing. Dick Thorne and Court- 
land Van Droon, two noble fellows, his 
chums, and proud of him as “ their rep- 
resentative on the tented field,” took 
him under their own charge. Paul was 
an orphan, and had no home of his 
own; a young sister, his last near rela- 
tive, having died just after he left col- 
lege; and he had given all his fortune, 
which had never been great—as he gave 
himself—to the Northern cause. But 
Dick and Van Droon were both wealthy, 
and called themselves his constituents, 
bound to support him “ pro tem.” Then 
they remembered his friendship for their 
old college tutor, and sent for me. I 
found him like a weary child, grateful 
for all this lavishment of love, and smil- 
ing his gentle thanks in a weak way 
that was touching beyond expression. 

Remembering Paul’s great strength 
of will, and restlessness under restraint, I 
could not understand why he rallied so 
slowly. He was very melancholy; 
would sit brooding for hours, and seem- 
ed to have lost all relish for fun. Some 
vulture of memory torments him, I 
thought, but he told us nothing. 

About the first of July, we decided 
that the subtle breath of pine forests, 
with the perfect rest of Lake Oscawoota, 
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would strengthen and vitalize him, and 
so we took the journey by easy stages, 
and this was our first evening. I had 
felt that it would be unwise to expose 
Paul to the night-dews, by a moonlight 
row, but he plead so for it, that I could 
not resist, and here was the consequence 
of my weakness. Yet, after all, it had 
only hastened the surely approaching 
catastrophe. 

Well, when we found that his illness 
was brain fever, I declared that I alone 
should nurse him, and the others would 
only excite and injure him by their pre- 
sence. So, for ten days, I watched with 
Paul, while he lived over again all his 
battles, aud all the horrors of his prison 
life, and he was very ill. Meanwhile, 
Dick and Van Droon had to entertain 
each other, and I was afraid time would 
drag with them. But on the third 
morning, as I walked with them on the 
upper piazza a few moments, while 
Paul slept, Dick said : 

“ Well, old Tute, we have found out 
the siren |” 

“ What, the voice ?” 

“Yes! You see, night before last, 
we took a boat right after supper, and 
coasted around waiting for the moon- 
light and music. About eight o'clock, 
we heard some distant singing, and of 
course followed it up. We recognized 
the chorus of that first evening, and 
when they struck up a college tune, 
‘Integer Vite,’ Van Droon exclaimed, 
‘If that isn’t Will Traver’s voice, then I 
never heard him sing. So we joined 
in the singing straightway, drawling out 
our last note in the old Yale fashion. 
In two minutes their boat was alongside 
ours, and Will was hailing us in his 
heartiest style, and introducing us to the 
party. He is visiting a family from 
New York, who have a place about ten 
minutes’ row from here, by the name of 
Ludington. There are two sisters, Miss 
Kate and Miss Chére, a brother Tom, 
and their mother; besides four visitors: 
Will, another chap by the name of 
Richards, and two sisters, Louise and 
Marcia Blake.” 

“Last, but not least,” chimed in Van 


“ And Miss Chérie owns the voice ?” 
said I. 

“Yes, owns the voice and Van 
Droon !” 

“ What, has she taken possession al- 
ready ?” I asked. 

“ No,” said Courtland, “he is trying 
to prevent my remark about ‘last versus 
least ’ from taking effect !” 

“ Ah, yes! then I am to understand 
that you have each found a ‘kindred 
spirit.’ Well, I am glad you have made 
these friends to enliven your time. Keep 
me informed as matters progress; but I 
must go in to Paul now.” 

The days wore on, and these two 
hearty young fellows were growing 
bronzed and rosy, jaunting about with 
the Ludington party, while my poor 
Paul lay battling with his fever. Mean- 
while, the new friends proved invaluable 
to him, too, for not a day passed, but 
some delicacy found its way from the 
“ Rockery” to his bedside, and when he 
began to grow better, they kept us sup- 
plied with books, to read aloud for him. 
It was about the twelfth day that his 
fever left him ; left him very, very weak, 
but with new and strong yearnings for 
life. :; 

Then -Dick and Van Droon insisted 
upon my resting, and leaving them to 
wait upon Paul. It was one day about 
this time that Dick brought up to our 
room a dainty saucer of fresh green 
mosses, with a message from Chére 
Ludington, to the effect that, as there 
were no flowers, this was the only piece 
of out-doors she could send the in- 
valid. 

Paul’s agitation at receipt of this 
was so great, that’ we all remarked it 
afterward, saying, “How weak the poor 
boy must be.” 

By the first of August, Paul was well 
enough to drive out, and Dick said, 
“You ought to call on the Ludingtons 
with him, Tute, they. have been so 
polite.” 

“Oh,” said I, laughing, “don’t you 
think we can be excused? You others 
have been quite attentive. Van Droon 
is over there now, I guess. By the by, 
what about him and the Voice ?” 





Droon. 
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“ Ah!” said Dick, “ that is a gone case. 
Van is over head and ears.” 

“ And the lady ?” 

“Well, I can’t judge. Her manner 
is so very natural, that her ease with 
him doesn’t necessarily mean any thing. 
But they talk together a great deal.” 

Just here Paul rose, walked to the 
window, and stood there with his back 
turned to us. 

“ What sort of a character is she?” I 
asked. 

“ Very noble,” (emphatically). “ You 
could not fail to respect her, and it would 
be hard for any one to help loving her.” 

“§o-so! Then Van Droon is not 
the only victim. We area little touched 
ourselves,” 

“No! from the very first I had sense 
to realize that I was never born to mas- 
ter such a glorious creature.” 

“Does Van Droon master her ?” 

“Not yet. She is very saucy to him. 
Calls him an aristocrat and herself a re- 
publican, and is sarcastic and sympa- 
thetic by turns. I tell you the girl is a 


true blood. All poetry, but no senti- 
mentality.” 
“ Well, actually, you stir my old bluod 


with your fervor. I must see this mar- 
vel. When shall we go, Paul ?” 

“ You can go any time, alone; I 
don’t feel equal to making new ac- 
quaintances.” 

And this seemed at last to be his re- 
solve ; for, after numerous efforts on 
our part to persuade him to stop in 
there while out driving, which all ended 
in failure, we gave up asking. It did 
seem rude after all their kindness, and I 
knew poor Dick’s mind was almost 
bankrupt, and his conscience seared, 
making apologies for Paul. 

_ At last, one morning, Dick said : 

“There is to be a hop down stairs 
this evening, and the Ludington party 
have promised to come over. As Tom 
and Will have gone back io the city, 
they have but one escort, and so Van 
and I must serve. I do hope you two 
hermits will attend the ball !” 

“ Paul,” said I, after Dick left us, “ it 
is rather shabby for us to remain so 
close any longer.” 





“That is true,” said he; “it is shabby 
in me, after all Dick’s kindness, for he 
feels it, and Van does, too. Let’s go 
to-night.” 

But he was very nervous and moody 
all day. 

About eight o’clock we descended to 
the drawing-room. Dick and Van 
Droon were lingering near the door, 
with faces full of expectation ; but we 
seated ourselves in the upper part of 
the room, Paul taking a chair a little 
behind mine. There had been several 
dances, and the band were just tuning 
up again for a galop, when three ladies 
and a gentleman entered the door, and 
were immediately captured by our 
friends. I saw Courtland speak to the 
youngest lady, and she gave him her 
hand and fell into dancing pose; but her 
face looked quite grave, almost indig- 
nant. “That must be Chére,” I whis- 
pered to Paul, but he did not hear me. 
His eyes were riveted upon those flying 
forms, whose movement was so graceful 
and harmonious that, for the time, the 
two seemed one. Van Droon’s face was 
radiant, and I did not wonder. Not 
one moment did they pause, until the 
music ceased, when they were right be- 
fore us, and, bowing gracefully over her 
hand, Van Droon led her up and intro- 
duced her to me. As I bowed, she put 
her hands over her eyes, exclaiming : 
“ Wait one minute, please, sir; I can not 
see you; it is like coming from the dark 
into a dazzling light, to stop dancing so 
suddenly.” The attitude was so naive 
and pretty, that I involuntarily thought, 
“This girl is a coquette!” But the 
doubt left me forever with my first glance 
into those beautiful honest eyes, when, 
extending her hand, she exclaimed : 

“ So, this is the good old Professor ?” 

“ So, this is the Siren of the Lake ?” 

“T hope you don’t think I tempted 
your friend to that dance. Mr. Van 
Droon deceived me. It is a long story, 
and I will spare his feelings; but, in 
justice to myself, I must declare that 
I never danced a round dance in this 
public way before.” 

“Don’t you approve of that custom, 
Miss Chére ?” 
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“Indeed, I do not! But, Professor, 
how does it happen that you have left 
your charge to-night ?” 

“T haven’t left him. I brought him 
with me, and here he is! Mr. Hilton, 
Miss Chére Ludington.” 

Paul bowed very stiffly. Chére gazed 
at him doubtfully a moment, then ex- 
claiming : “ Why, don’t you know me, 
Mr. Hilton ?” held out her hand, and 
when he took it, “ may be you will re- 
member the old grip.” 

“ God bless you, little Psi U.!” cried 
Paul, bending low over the small hand 
whose fingers were twined in his, and 
an awkward silence fell upon the whole 
group. 

Dick and the others had just joined 
us. 
Chére’s tact saved Paul. Turning to 
me, she said, very quietly: “ I knew Mr. 
Hilton once, four years ago, for about 
three weeks. It was just before his sis- 
ter Tinie died. He loved her very 
dearly.” Then she looked wistfully at 
me, as though uncertain whether the re- 
treat had been well covered. I smiled 
approval, and, by the time all the rest 
had been introduced, Paul was himself 
again. Dick and Van Droon led Miss 
Kate and Miss Marcia off for a prome- 
nade, while Mr. Richards, a pleasant, 
manly young fellow, stood and talked 
with me, and Chére took my proffered 
seat by Paul. I caught odd ends of 
their talk, and made a discovery. They 
were recalling old times, but her memory 
drew from a Past that had grown vague 
and dreamy; his from a Past as vivid 
as his Present. Reminiscences would 
burst upon her with a flash, and she 
had but to suggest; he could always 
complete the picture, detail by detail. 
As they talked, interest grew in her face, 
content in his. 

When it came time for the Luding- 
tons to go home, Chére said to me: 

“Mr. Loupe, your friend Mr. Thorne 
has told us so often that you were com- 
ing to call on us, that we have begun to 
call him the boy who cried, ‘ Wolf! 
wolf! when there is no wolf.” 

“ Miss Chére, I shall make it my duty 
now to save that poor boy from further 





disgrace, and his friends from further 
fibbing. When I come shall I bring 
my charge with me ?” 

“Tf he will take his medicine like a 
good boy, you may !” 

Miss Kate seconded this invitation, 
and then they left. Van Droon had 
offered his escort, saying: 

“ Have you forgiven me, Miss Chére ?” 
and the smile with which she answered 
him was very kind. And Paul had 
seen it. 

After we went up to our room Paul 
stood by the window for a long while, 
gazing at the moon. When my patience 
began to give out, I remarked : 

“Well, my boy, why haven’t you 
told me all this ?” 

“ All what ?” i 

“All that I have told myself this. 
morning.” 

I laid my hand kindly on his shoulder 
(he was almost two heads taller than I), 
and he looked down with one of his 
rare smiles. 

“Dear old Tute! there was nothing 
to tell till-now.” 

“ Tell it now, then.” 

“T thought you had told yourself?” 

“ Don’t chaff.” 

“Well, I won’t! If you choose to 
listen, I will tell. 

“Four years ago, just before I gra- 
duated, I was sent for by our old house- 
keeper to come home to my sister 
Tinie. She had been kept at board- 
ing-school until she became ill, and 
when I reached home was evidently 
dying, slowly but surely. She had in- 
herited consumption from our mother. 
You may guess how dearly I loved my 
only little sister! 

“One day slie said to me, ‘I don’t 
feel like dying, Paulie, without seeing 
Chére once more.’ 

“¢ And who is Chére? I asked. 

“<¢She is a school-girl. The only one 
I love, Chére Ludington. She is 80 
smart and wonderful, and yet you'd 
never know it just to talk with her.” I 
smiled. 

“¢Then her smartness is all latent 
yet ? 

“*Oh, no! but she never tells you 
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about herself; she is always interested 
in other people. You ought to see the 
tears come in her beautiful big eyes! 
May she come, Paul ” 

“Any thing for you, little sister; 
even a bachelor’s martyrdom.’ 

“*You won't be a martyr, Paul,’ 
said Tinie, smiling. 

“And Chére came, and I saw the 
tears come into her beautiful big eyes, 
and from that day she was the one 
woman in the world for me! Oh, 
Tute! you have no conception of the 
exquisite nature I then began to study. 
There was nothing of the saint about 
her—in fact, her humor was ever over- 
flowing; and yet, every member of our 
household, grew spiritualized in her 
presence. Every day I read aloud for 
hours to those two girls, and it was # 
luxury. I often longed to lay down my 
book and watch her face, for the ex- 
pression varied with every thought. She 
was a great humanitarian in those days, 
and she used to ask me all manner of 
questions about ‘this outside world,’ 
and listen to my wisdom with an earn- 
est enthusiasm that would have been 
flattering enough if I hadn’t known she 
never thought of me while I talked. 
One day she exclaimed, ‘How queer 
this seems, to be here with you two; 
so different from any thing I ever had 
in my life before. When I go back to 
school I suppose it will be like a dream 
to remember. She treated me just as 
she treated Tinie—frankly, tenderly ; it 
seemed to her very pitiful that we two 
should be separated, one taken and the 
other left! She was very enthusiastic 
over .the war, had studied up all the 
causes, gloried ‘in Lincoln and made 
‘lint’ by the bale, while I read. I want 


_you to realize, Tute, that not two girls 


in a hundred could have resisted the op- 
portunity those weeks gave to get up a 
little flirtation founded on sympathy 
with me, and her perfect innocence and 
freedom from coquetry charmed me be- 
yond measure. Well! she had to leave 
us at last, and the following months 
were very full of excitement and change ; 
the long agony of Tinie’s death, the 
wear and tear of examinations, the- 





breaking loose from college ties; the 
mental struggle before I decided how 
much I could give up for country; then 
my enlistment. 

Through all these experiences thoughts 
of Chére were constantly intruding, but 
T put them resolutely away. Only 
when I began my marching days did 
those thoughts master me. On the bat- 
tle-field, as well as on the lonely night- 
watch, her face was ever before me; 
and when I fell into the clutches of the 
enemy, more terrible than the prison- 
famine, more wasting than the prison- 
fever, was the longing that possessed 
my soul to see that gir) again. I knew 
her voice, in a moment, on the lake that 
night, for she used to sing Tinie to sleep. 
And now listen, old Tute: I was a fool 


to go near her to-night; you knowI/ 


have tried to avoid her. But now I 
love her more madly than ever !” 

“ And why on earth shouldn’t you ?” 
I asked, in rather a muffled tone, per- 
haps. Well! the story was rather touch- 
ing, and I had been young once myself. 

Paul looked at me as though amazed 
that I had not taken in the whole phi- 
losophy of his case. 

“Why,” said he, “don’t you know 
that Van Droon, who loves her, ‘ hath a 
palace,’ ‘I’ not even ‘a cot? Besides, 
if I could win any possessions to offer 
her, would it be a fair return for his 
noble generosity to ‘ enter the lists’ with 
him ?” 

“ Paul, old boy, that is honor,” and 
my heart was glad to its core. But, 
after thinking a moment, I laughed. 
“Still, we need not be Don Quixotes, 
and I will not give up all hope yet. The 
lady may have a preference !” 

“Did you see her smile at Van ?” 

“Yes, and I saw her give you the 
grip !” 

“God bless her,” cried Paul, all un- 
strung again. “I prayed for that in 
prison! It was Tinie’s idea that I 
should initiate Chére into the Psi U., 
and I felt strange enough when I taught 
her our motto, uyoSev ‘Nuos.” 

“ And she had not forgotten! Well, 
Paul, we must -wait. Let us be ‘ wise 








as serpents and harmless as doves.’” 
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The next day we called on the Lud- 
ingtons, and thenceforth were counted in 
with all their parties. Mrs. Ludington 
took an evident liking to Paul, and he 
devoted himself to her, leaving a clear 
field to Van Droon. Horseback rides, 
rows, drives, walks, and hot afternoons 
on the long, shady piazzas, brought us 
constantly together, and through all I 
studied Chére. 

And I found her a lovely girl—a true 
woman. One day we hired the little 
steamer “ Tuscaloosa” to carry‘us down 
through the “ Narrows,” and puff away 
ten hours of ennui. By the way, we 
never suffered from that fashionable 
complaint, for we knew each other be- 
low the surface. Well, the day was per- 
fect, and we were all in the mood to en- 
joy it intensely. All the forenoon we 
laughed and sung, all the noon we feast- 
ed, all the afternoon we lounged on the 
rocks. Toward sundown we turned our 
faces homeward and felt pensive. Then 
Paul, being set upon by us all, told us 
stories of hot fights and sudden marches ; 
picket ghost-seers and bummer-hoaxes ; 
parade heroes and battle-heroes; home- 
sick days in camp, and days of ecstasy 
after victory. But when he told of men 
starving in captivity, of home letters 
torn up within reach of their outstretched 
hands, of hungry eyes growing blind, 
of fevered brains growing vacant, of 
noble hearts ceasing to beat, his face 
grew fiercely pallid and his utterance 
choked. He stopped to wipe the tears 
from his eyes. Not a dry eye was there 
among his listeners. 

That day I read something in Chére’s 
eyes. 

The last week in August, Tom Lud- 
ington came up from the city with his 
father, and their arrival was celebrated 
by a “ballo en maschera,” on a small 
scale. The lawn was illuminated by 
Chinese lanterns hung among the trees, 
the house with wax candles. Musicians 
and guests arrived about nine o’clock, 
and the scene was bewilderingly pretty. 
“ Maud Muller” and “ Minnehaha” chat- 
ted together with “Uriah Heep ;” “ Un- 
dine” comforted “ Hamlet” for the loss 
of his sweet Ophelia; friars and‘ nuns, 





mermaids and bandits, Red Riding-Hoods 
and Indian chiefs tried to find out each 
other’s personality. ‘Chére personated 
the Echo from over the water. I was 
standing on the piazza, just outside a 
window, when she passed by within the 
parlor, and I heard her accost a figure 
bristling with pine burs from head to 
foot. 

“Ah,” cried Chére, “so we have a 
traitor among us! I pity you, Aaron 
Burr !” 

“Not Aaron Burr; yet you do well to 
pity me, for I Pine for you !” 

“Then I can’t guess who you are!” 

“ Yes you can, Miss Chére; my voice 
betrays me, for a man in love can not 
disguise his voice.” 

“ A man in what ?” 

“Tn love!” 

“Oh!!! Well, are you there ?” 

“ Yes,” (desperately). ‘“ Yes, I am.” 

“Ah!” (mockingly); “and all alone, 
are you? Or is somebody with you?” 

“ You are with me, Miss Chére.” 

“No! No! Not in love!” 

“TI fear not,” (disconsolately); “ but 
won't you ?” 

“Oh, yes! Yes indeed! Won't I 
what ?” 

“Love me! Love me as I love you, 
Miss Chére ?” 

“Aren’t you afraid of spontaneous 
combustion? These pine burs ignite so 
easily !” 

“ Oh, Chére, you think I am trifling; 
but I was never so much in earnest!” 

“Then if you are, Mr. Van Droon, I 
think your ‘ earnest’ is rather ill-timed ;” 
and the Echo retired. 

The next’ morning, as we lounged in 
the hotel hall, a note: was handed Van 
Droon. He flushed painfully on reading 
it, and sitting with it in his hand, he 
seemed to gradually dwindle away, 
shrinking, shrinking, as though all the 


stiffening had been taken out of him. 


Such a woful countenance! I could but 
pity the lad. But, suddenly, a gleam of 
hope shot into his eyes, and seizing his 
Panama, he rushed out. 

I did not see him again till evening, 
when I came upon him unexpectedly, 
leaning against a pillar at the quiet end 
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of the piazza. I began to talk without 
appearing to observe his confusion, and 
presently he said : 

“Tm off to-morrow, old Tute !” 

“ Why, what possesses the boy ?” 

“Oh, ennui/ Tm tired of play!” 
Then, after 2 moment’s pause: “ Hang 
it! what’s the use of lying? I guess 
you know pretty well what possesses 
me.” 

“Well, my boy, I guess maybe I do. 
But you can bearit! And don’t let it 
make you bitter; don’t lose faith—” 

“ Lose faith! Do you mean to imply 
that sHE has done any thing but what 
was all fair ?” 

“TI didn’t know but you might feel so, 
and from loving come to hate her.” 

“ Hate her! Why I never loved her 
half so well as I did when she bade me 
good-by forever. Hangit! I was a fool 
ever to hope, and twice a fool to ap- 
proach her as I did. Do you know I 
spoke out, last night, right in the midst 
of all the frolicking? Of course she 
was indignant. Now read the note I re- 
ceived this morning.” 

I took it, and read : 


“*Yes !’ I answered you last night; 
‘No!’ this morning, sir, Isay ; 
Colors, seen by candle-light, 
Will not look the same by day! 
When the viols played their best, 
Lamps above and laughs below— 
* Love me’ sounded like a jest, 
Fit for Yes or fit for No. 
i i + 2 *® © 
Time to dance is not to woo— 
Wooer light makes fickle troth— 
. * . * * * ~ 
Learn to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high; 
Bravely, as for life and death— 
With a loyal gravity. 
Lead her from the festive boards, 
Point her to the starry skies, 
Guard her, by your truthful words, 
Pure from courtship’s flatieries. 
By your truth she shall be true, 
Ever true as wives of yore; 
And her Yes, once said to you, 
Shall be Yes forevermore, 
“ Cc. L.” 


When I had finished reading, Court- 
land said : 
“She meant that simply as an indig- 





nant rebuke, but I was fool enough to 
think she meant these last two verses to 
give me hope. So I marched around 
there on the double-quick, and found 
them all looking languid after last night. 
I ought to have taken warning from the 
surprise in her face, but I was blind. At 
last I asked her if she would take a 
little stroll in the grove. She looked 
puzzled, hesitated, then consented. Of 
course, the moment we were out of sight 
I began pouring out apologies for my 
ill-timed professions, and gratitude for 
the rebuke. Then I said—well, never 
mind what—but her answer was: 

“*Oh! Mr. Van Droon, how strangely 
you have mistaken me;’ and she trem- 
bled from head to foot, turning so pale 
that I was frightened. ‘It never crossed 
my mind how you might misconstrue my 
meaning from those last verses. I was 
indignant at what seemed to me your 
‘ light wooing,’ and, fully persuaded that 
you could have no deep feeling for me, I 
felt justified in copying that scornful re- 
buke— 

“T broke in: ‘ And so you were justi- 
fied, Miss Chére, but oh, do not tell me 
there is no hope, for I can not live with- 
out you? 

“Poor little thing! she looked terri- 
bly agitated, but answered bravely : 

“ Mr. Van Droon, I like you through 
and through, but Ido not love you! It 
seems like an insult to refuse your love, 
but I can not help myself. It is fate.’ 
Then she crept up and took hold of my 
hand. ‘ Will you forgive me for that 
impertinent, cruel note? Please believe 
that I would rather die than deceive 
you.’ 

“Her womanliness roused my manli- 
ness. ‘Miss Chére, said I, ‘I have 
been a fool! Never blame yourself a 
moment in this matter. Believe me 
that, as I bid you good-by, I hold you 
the purest and most honorable, as you 
are the most lovely woman I have ever 
known.’ 

“* Must it be good-by ? she asked. 

“Yes; that is best; for I could not 
get over the habit of loving you more 
and more for every word, look, and 
motion.’ 
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“Well, good-by, then, and God be 
with you.’ She stooped, kissed my hand, 
and fled away like a frightened deer. 
That’s all!” 

“ Poor boy,” said I. “ Well, you have 
loved a noble woman, and that is much. 
And so you will go to-morrow ?” 

“Oh, yes! good-by, old Tute. Don’t 
get up to see me off, and don’t come 
back to the city till Paul’s health is 
sure.” 

Then the poor fellow walked off; not 
quite so proud and debonair as he some- 
times had looked. So ended his summer 
dream ! 

Now I had a heroine to match my 
hero. Chére, when I first met her, looked 
heart-broken. “‘ My dear,” said I, “ don’t 
look so grieved.” 

“Oh, Mr. Loupe! did he tell you? 
I feel like a murderer. But, there’s one 
thing: I shall never add to his sorrow 
and hurt pride by loving any one else 
myself!” And she shunned Paul. 

Paul wanted to go back to the city, 
but I refused on these grounds: “ Dick 
has not yet brought Miss Marcia to 
terms.” So we waited, and Paul began 
to look desperate. Then, I thought, “I 
will be the geod villain of this play.” 
So one day I said to Chére: “ Why 
do you shun, Mr. Hilton so con- 
stantly ?, Because he is homeless and 
penniless 2” ‘ 

She turned, and, shall I say it? glared 
at me. ‘“ You don’t believe that.” 

“ He may believe it.” 

“Then he has less pride than half a 
man,” and she walked off. 

But, I had said enough. 

The same evening I remarked to 
Paul, “Do you think ‘honor’ obliges 
you to hurt my little Chérie’s feelings ?” 

“ What’s that ?” turning round on me 
fiercely. 

“Have you any more right to throw 
her love away, than you had to ‘enter 
the lists’ with Van Droon ?” He flushed 
deeply, and made no reply. 

‘The next day there was a change. 
Chére made timid little overtures of 
friendship to Paul. Paul bestowed on 
her three of his rare smiles in one hour. 
I counted them. 
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In the afternoon I got into a boat, 
rowed awhile, and fastened my rope to 
a great root in the overhanging bank. 
Then I fell asleep. I was wakened by 
voices. 

“ When I came home from prison, I 
found this little copy of ‘In Memoriam’ 
among the few valuables I had left with 
Dick. Do you remember giving it to 
Tinie ?” 

“Oh, yes; we enjoyed it together.” 

“T have enjoyed it too, since I came 
home, intensely !” 

Then there was a pause: she was 
evidently looking over the poem. I 
fancied her sitting on a rock. Paul 
was standing just above me. Presently 
the sweet, womanly voicé broke this 
silence. 

“ And do you miss her so much, yet, 
Mr. Hilton ?” 

“Who, Miss Chére ?” 

“Tinie. I was noticing a passage 
you have marked.” 

“ Will you read it ?” 

“Ah! dear, but come thou back to me, 

Whatever change the years have brought, 

I find not yet one lonely thonght, 

That cries against my wish for thee.” 

“Deeply as I pine for the lost one, I 
was not longing for her when I marked 
that, Miss Chére.” 

“ Oh 

I almost fancied I could hear her 
quickly-drawn breath, but I knew that 
Paul was looking down the lake. 

“There is a little name that means 
that ‘dear.’ I was longing for the one 
who bears that name. I have nothing 
to offer her but love, and all the strength 
of my life. Do you think she will come, 
Chére ?” 

I heard a little sob. 

“If I go to her, do you think she 
will give me the grip ?” 

I heard him step across the grass to 
her side; I heard him say, “ ZuyoSev 
“‘Tyuos.! And then I rowed away, un- 
observed, Two days after, a very happy 
looking maiden said to me: 

“Mr. Loupe, do you know your Paul 
has a thorn in his flesh ?” 

“No! Hashe? What is it?” 
“ CHERE!” 
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THE FIVE SENSES, 
L—TOUCH. 


OME readers may dispute the accu- 

racy of our general heading, and may 
affirm that there are six senses, if not 
more. As our purpose, however, is not 
to discuss the matter scientifically, but 
to treat it popularly, we keep to the 
popular enumeration—touch, taste, sight, 
hearing, smell. We reserve for after- 
consideration some remarks on_ the 
senses in general—on their functions, 
their limits, their fallacies, their educa- 
tion, and their relation to other parts of 
the system. It will be better first to 
treat of each of the five separately. 

Let us commence with that of touch, 
it being simplest. Unlike all the re- 
maining senses, that of touch needs no 
special organ, and accordingly is endow- 
ed with none. We see with eyes only, 
hear with ears only, smell with nose 
only, and, lastly, taste with mouth and 
tongue only ; hence these respectively 
are special organs. In regard to feeling 
the case is different. Evidently we can 
feel with any part of the body; we can 
feel all over, notwithstanding that cer- 
tain parts are more highly endowed as 
to sense of touch than certain other 
parts. In different animals the delicacy 
of touch varies for one and the same 
member when comparison is possible. 
Human beings feel most acutely with 
the tips of their fingers, and that part of 
the lips where the inner membrane joins 
the external skin. Elephants feel more 
acutely with the extremities of their 
trunks. Cats, dogs, and other whisker- 
ed animals, with their lips and cheeks, 
through impressions conveyed by their 
whiskers. Generally the statement holds 
good, that in any animal body the part 
endowed with the most acute sense of 
touch is the most prominent part; and 
this for a very obvious reason. Similar 
in function to the whiskers of cats and 
dogs are the antennez of bees, wasps, 
ants, and many other insects. . Who 
among us has not often seen these little 
creatures trying the nature of objects 
around, by touches of the antenns ? 
The muscular horns of snails and slugs 





are provided with a double sense. On 
the summit of each horn is a minute 
black dot, recognizable in certain speci- 
mens by the unaided eye, in all when 
looked at through a magnifier. These 
dots are eyes, not so elaborately con- 
structed as the visual organs of man, 
but elaborate enough for all the modest 
needs of a snail. It seems, then, that 
the horns of snails are visual organs, 
besides which they are feeling orgatis. 


Snails and slugs do not stand alone in. 


the matter of being endowed with eyes 
at the tips of their horns; lobsters are 
similarly provided, as any one may coun- 
vince himself by common naked-eye 
inspection. 

Knowing that animals do feel, one of 
the first questions naturally arising is 
whether the apparatus through which 
feeling is accomplished be discoverable 
on inspection. To this the anatomist 
and physiologist answer yes. Every 
one knows that the sense of feeling is 
ministered to by the nerves. If any 
touch-sensitive organ be carefully dis- 
sected, the nerves here referred to will 
at once become manifest. In a human 
hand, for example, and especially at the 
finger tips, close under the skin, those 
nerves are discoverable. They ramify 
like a network spread out in such man- 
ner as to be really amenable to impres- 
sions. That nerves are really the agents 
of touch—feeling—is proved by much 
concurrent evidence. Who, for ex- 
ample, among us is not aware that the 
legs and feet lose their faculty of touch 
sometimes through resting upon _ the 
hard edge of a chair? Anatomy furn- 
ishes a consistent explanation. Disseo- 
tion teaches that the trunk of the great 
sciatic nerve is pressed upon in the posi- 
tion just stated, and, being compressed, 
is no longer able to convey impressions ; 
hands and arms, too, may become numb, 
or go tosleep. Whenever this happens, 
the brachial nerve has been pressed 
upon, as anatomy reveals. In man and 
all the higher animals nerves are easily 
recognizable, whether they be nerves of 
touch or otherwise. They are seen to 
run in thread-like forms more or less 
white, forming meshes of network, 
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something like the skeleton fibers of a 
dissected leaf. In certain of the lower 
animals, however, as in the zodphyte 
sea-anemones, such filaments are not 
present. Nerve-matter does indeed exist 
there, but not arranged in the form of 
threads ; it is mingled up with the other 
niaterials of these animated bodies, in 
the condition of small dots, for the re- 
cognition of which microscopic power is 
necessary. 

Intimately connected with the sense 
of touch, though not belonging to it in 
the popular use of the term, is that exal- 
tation of feeling which people agree to 
cail pain. Physical pain would be a 
proper limitation; seeing that mental 
emotions may originate pain also. 

Physical pain, however, is not exclu- 
sively referable to extreme impressions, 
conveyed through. the sense of touch. 
It fellows also as the extreme result of 
acting violently upon either of the other 
four senses. For example, if a bot- 
tle of strong hartshorn or aromatic 
vinegar be forcibly held underneath a 
person’s nose, whereby the sense of 
smell is oppressively acted upon, the re- 
sult is pain. Overtasked vision is also 
painful, as some of us have discovered, 
after using our eyes too much. Pain is 
caused by bitter aloes, when laid upon 
the tongue, or by Cayenne pepper. 
Then, if our own individual experience 
does not suffice to answer the question 
whether the sense of hearing may not 
be tortured into pain, Mr. Babbage can 
be consulted. 

Poets do not always bear literal trans- 
lation—no, not even Shakspeare, world- 
ly wise in his generation though that 
great poet was. Most of us know what 
Shakspeare wrote about the crushed 
beetle—how, being crushed, it suffers 
“a pang as great as when a giant dies.” 
Science disproves that. teaching, and 
well it does, else what a torture-chamber 
would be this world of, ours! It may 
be advanced that, inasmuch as poor 
beetles can not record their sufferings, 
proud man, the philosopher, is left to in- 
terpret the case so as best may square 
with his own side of the argument. The 
evidence is presumptive of course, and 











so must remain until beetles can speak 
for themselves. Be the fact remember- 
ed, however, that. Shakspeare wrote 
presumptively too, and without the 
knowledge of comparative anatomy to 
guide him. The evidence comparative 
anatomy brings to bear, though pre- 
sumptive, is weighty, in the very highest 
degree that sort of testimony admits of. 
Comparative anatomists entertain no 
doubt as to the fact that the capacity for 
pain possessed by any given animal is 
directly proportionate to the complexity 
of nervous organization. The nerve ap- 
paratus of a beetle is visibly less com- 
plex than that of man. The insect has 
neither brain nor spinal marrow, where- 
as human beings have both. 

What certain evidence of pain is there 
as regards any creature not endowed 
with voice ? 

This is a very important question, 
a very curious one too. It opens up a 
somewhat abstruse branch of physiology 
—viz., the “reflex function,’ as it has 
been called, of nervous influence. The 


“reflex function may be popularly described 


as a certain influence whereby animal 
motion is sometimes accomplished wholly 
irrespective of sensation or volition. As 
an example, take this: when we step 
upon an earth-worm, and the creature 
writhes, does that writhing imply of ne- 
cessity the existence of pain? No, it 
does not. That the creature really suf- 
fers some: pain is most likely ; but the 
degree of it should be slight. To judge. 
from the nervous system of an earth- 
worm, its writhing can not of itself be 
held as conclusive evidence of pain at all. 

In the higher animals the two func- 
tions of motion—viz., that resulting from 
the exercise of will, and that attributable 
to the reflex function (of which latter the 
patient reader shall learn more by and 
by) are intimately mingled, allied, thus 
to speak; but the exercise of volition 
predominates. Descending lower, and 
lower in the .animated scale, we find 
that the reflex function, or motion irre-, 
spective of the will, gains upon motion 
produced by volition. “ Should gain,” 
perhaps I had- better write, seeing that. 
here again, although the evidence is as 
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strong as presumptive evidence can be, 
nevertheless it 7 presumptive. If the 
conclusion be accepted, then will it fol- 
low that the sensation of physical pain 
must diminish in the same proportion as 
reflex nervous influence predominates 
over sensation and volition. As a corol- 
lary it must also follow that the capa- 
city for physical pain, owned by creatures 
80 simple in nervous structure as earth- 
worms, must, by comparison with what 
human beings can feel, be slight. 

I can readily assume that the reader 
would, for the moment, be glad to dis- 
prove this hypothesis. I can fancy him 
advancing the argument, perhaps, that 
it tends to encourage cruelty to animals. 
No, that it does not; but it tends, hap- 
pily, the writer thinks, to the belief that 
the amount of necessary physical suffer- 
ing in the world is not near so great as 
would otherwise be inevitable. Whe 
teaching of science in ‘this matter is a 
source of comfort and consolation. Do 
we not find in it the belief, if not the 
proof, that God deals with the living be- 
ings of his creation more lovingly than 
the poet imagined ? 

People of gloomy minds have often 
speculated on the use of physical pain, 
regretting that human existence should 
not have been disposed without it. 
Surely no great depth of thought is 
needed to arrive at a certain conclusion 
as to the use of pain—physical pain. 
Surely we find in it a monitor, a protec- 
tor. Feeling pain, we strive to avoid 
the cause of pain, and thus often escape 
from danger. “Intuitively strive,” my 
pen was about to have written; but that 
would have been opposed’ tc what pre- 
sently shall be explained. The reader 
must be made to understand the manner 
in which not only the sense of touch, 
but all the senses, get translated into ac- 
tion. Take the following case. Inad- 
vertently, it shall be assumed, my finger 
comes into contact with a red-hot iron. 
The touch is painful: I withdraw my 
finger. The question now is, why? I 
withdraw it in deference to a message 
or command emanating from somewhere 
within my organization. Immediately 
we ask, “ Whence, how, or whereabouts?” 





we merge into speculation. Philoso- 
phers who have studied the case, enter- 
tain no doubt but that the mandate flows 
from the brain and spinal marrow, 
They have good warranty for coming to 
that conclusion. The brain offers some 
curious facts relative to the senses, 
Sometimes all portions of the upper part 
of the brain may be destroyed, lost 
through accident, yet no sense impaired; 
nevertheless, a very trifling pressure on 
the brain’s surface (propagated down- 
ward, of course, to its base) throws the 
patient into a state of senseless lethargy. 
Taken altogether, the spinal marrow may 
be regarded as more essential to life 
than the brain ordinarily so called, 
After this digression—one necessary in 
its way—return we to the case of the 
burned finger. It moves away in defer- 
ence to some sort of mandate passed to 
it from some part within. Of what sort 
is the mandate? Is it an effort of the 
will? In my case—in the case of any 
adult—it might seem so; not, however, 
in the case of a baby. Motion of the 
finger away is not the result of volition 
in the latter case assuredly. Shall we 
call it instinct? Well, no; that would 
be tantamount to the confession that we 
know nothing about it. Something ¢ 
known about it; the reflex function that 
we treated slightly of at the beginning, 
has intimate reference to the case as- 
sumed. We must readvert to it. 

Like most great discoveries, that of 
the reflex nervous function resulted from 
the labors of more than one philosopher. 
Dr. Marshall Hall must be regarded as 
the actual discoverer of the reflex func- 
tion; but the path had been prepared 
for him by Sir Charles Bell; and Mr. 
Grainger has the merit of demonstrating 
the existence of nervous arrangements 
that Dr. Hall had theoretically indicated. 
Up to the time of Sir Charles Bell, 
nerves were said to “come” from the 
brain and spinal marrow. That philo- 
sopher, however, demonstrated the im- 
propriety of such a mode of expression. 
He proved that nerves both come and 
go. He demonstrated that what people 
had been hitherto in the habit of calling 
a nerve is really an assemblage of nervous 
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strings laid down together in one and 
the same cable, to adopt a common tele- 
graphic simile. If an electric cable be 
cut across, and the section examined, 
several metallic wires will be found im- 
bedded within, running the entire length 
of the cable. Through certain of these 
wires messages are sent away, through 
certain others messages are received ; 
and thus it is with the nervous cord of 
an animal, according to the teaching of 
Sir Charles Bell, now universally ac- 
cepted. We are now in the position to 
understand something more of the philo- 
sophy of a burned finger. No sooner 
does the hot iron touch it than an im- 
pression is conveyed by one set of nerv- 
ous filaments to the sensorium—by 
which is meant the brain and spinal 
marrow taken together—then through 
other nervous filaments (wires, as we 
may say, packed in the same cable) 
comes the order that the finger do move 
away. This is the result; and this 
much was known to. Bell himself. It 
remained for Dr. Marshall Hall to show 
that the return message was not, could 
not be, in all cases attributable to voli- 
tion. He satisfied himself, by much 
close and beautiful reasoning, that a 
motor faculty must exist independent 
of volition; and Mr. Grainger almost 
simultaneously demonstrated the exist- 
ence of a special set of nervous filaments 
corresponding to the use Dr. Hall had 
discovered for them. 

Besides the reflex functional nerves 
placed in communication with the brain 
and spinal marrow, there exists another 
set altogether independent of external 
impressions. This set is called collect- 
ively the sympathetic system, the main 
office of it being to preside over what 
we may call the department of the interior 
of living bodies. 

Contemplate, now, some of God’s 
beautiful provisions as recognized in the 
nervous system of animals. By no ef- 
fort of the will, volition, on our part can 
we influence the heart’s throbbings. 
Whether we will, or do not will, this or- 
gan goes beating on, pumping away, fill 
death makes it quict forever. To the 





important as the heart should not be 
amenable to man’s sometimes capricious 
will. Our hearts have been placed, 
therefore, each under the guardianship 
of the great sympathetic system of 
nerves, filaments of brain and spinal- ° 
marrow nerves being almost entirely 
wanting. Herein, moreover, do we re- 
cognize the explanation of the well- 
known fact that the heart, though 
punctured or lacerated from accident, is 
susceptible of very little pain. 

Contrast what has been stated in re- 
gard to the heart with what happens in 
respect to the function of breathing— 
respiration—and mark the difference. 
To a certain extent, and for a certain 
time, we can each of us control the func- 
tion of respiration—breathing. At plea- 
sure, and within certain limits, each in- 
dividual among us can hurry or retard 
his breathing. For a certain period even 
the act of breathing may be stopped. 
By the exercise of no amount of volition, 
however, can either of us stop his breath- 
ing entirely. The function is provided 
for by some motive power wholly inde- 
pendent of the will. How beautiful 
this provision when we calmly think 
about it! How completely are the 
breathing needs of animals provided for! 
If the power of restraining the breath 
for a time were not given us, occasions 
might arise when great inconvenience 
and suffering, not to say death, might 
happen through the want of it, A man 
descends a dry well, for example, and, 
being down, suddenly discovers by the 
extinction of his candle, that an atmo- 
sphere of poisonous gas is there. He 
has to stoop and withdraw a friend, per- 
haps—-one who has fallen down into the 
well. Under these circumstances, the 
advantage of being able to hold one’s 
breath for a time is obvious. If, how- 
ever, the function of breathing had been 
placed wholly under the will’s control, 
one could not have breathed when 
asleep, for then volition is inactive. The 
Deity has provided for all eventualities 
by placing this important function under 
the mixed control of volition and of re- 

flex action ; the latter partly emanating 





Deity it has seemed fit that an organ so 


from the spinal marrow, partly from the 
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great sympathetic system. It is well 
known to anatomists that nerves of feel- 
ing, or ordinary sensation, are distributed 
with greatest profusion over the surface 
of animal bodies. Deep down in the 
tissues the ramifications of touch-nerves 
arefew. An explanation of the arrange- 
‘ment is at once supplied to the mind re- 
flecting upon the conditions which make 
the sense of touch useful to animals. 
Owing to this arrangement it also is that 
deep injuries from accident, and surgi- 
cal operations involving deep cutting, do 
not induce a pain at’ all commensurate 
with. the depth. Surface operations are 
most painful, because nerves of touch 
mostly ramify upon the surface. 

Whe sense of touch is not a demon- 
strative, showy sense. Unlike vision, it 
can not make known to us the secrets 
of far-away worlds, or even things not 
immediately contiguous to the part that 
touches. It has nosuch delight as hear- 
ing, to give us that exquisite sense which 
opens up the domains of music. The 
degree of precedence as between touch, 
and taste, and smell, we will not seek to 
discuss; content to know that each 
sense is useful in its own sphere, and 
not thus useful merely—each sense be- 
ing ever ready to come to the aid of a 
stricken neighbor. Whenever one sense 
fails, the others do their best to com- 
pensate the failing; and in this way 
touch, perhaps, more than any remaining 
sense, is especially docile. If we would 
be aware of the extent of delicacy to 
which the sense of touch can be brought 
by education, we should mark what cer- 
tain blind persons can accomplish by 
touch alone. At Kendal there lived, 
some years since—and may live there 
still, for aught the writer knows—a bo- 
tanist named Goff. Mr. Goff was totally 
blind, yet he could tell the name or spe- 

-cies of most plants by the: touch. The 
writer numbers among his acquaint- 
ances a gentleman totally blind, who 
turns remarkably well at the lathe. 
Perhaps the case is the more extraordi- 
nary that the blindness was the result 
of ‘accident, occurring toward middle 
life: . Before the accident the writer’s 
friend was not endowed with a more 





sensitive touch than persons usually are, 
The delicacy came when wanted, to 
compensate for vision departed. In- 
stances might readily be multiplied, did 
space permit; but we have written all 
that we have room for at present con- 
cerning the sense of touch. 





THE HAPPY LAND. 


HE Happy Land! 
Studded with cheerful homesteads, 
fair to see, 
With garden grace and household sym- 
metry ; 
How grand the wide-browed peasant’s 
lordly mien, 
The matron’s smile serene ! 
Oh, happy, happy Land ! 


The Happy Land! 
Half hid in the dewy grass, the mower 
blithe 
Sings to the day-star as he whets his 
scythe ; . 
And to his babes at eventide again 
Carols as blithe a strain. 
Oh, happy, bappy Land! 


The Happy Land! 

Where in the golden sheen of autumn 
eves 

The bright-haired children play among 
the sheaves ; 

Or gather ripest apples all the day, 

As ruddy-cheeked as they. 

Oh, happy, happy Land! 


Oh, Happy Land ! 

The thin smoke curleth through the frosty 
air; 

The light smiles from the windows; 
hearken there 

To the white grandsire’s tale of heroes 
old, 

To flame-eyed listeners told. 

Oh, happy, happy Land! 


Oh, Happy, Happy Land! 
The tender-foliaged alders scarcely shade 
Yon loitering lover and glad-blushing 
maid. 
Oh, happy Land! the spring that quick- 
ens thee 
Is human liberty. 
Oh, happy, happy Land! 
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THE WONDERFUL SECRET. 


I, 

ARRIAGE has frequently been com- 
pared toa lottery. Perhaps raffle 
would be a more fashionable term, at 
present. Lottery is vulgar, and suggests 
victims ; but raffle, you know, is highly 
elegant, and closely connected with soft 
carpets, brilliant gas-jets, mirrors, gor- 

geous toilets and the rest of it. 

Well, if there ever was a man con- 
vinced of the resemblance of marriage to 
a lot—raffle—that man was, certainly, 
for a time, at least, Richard Sparks. 

“Tv’'s a mere matter of chance!” 
Sparks would exclaim; “or else, why 
should I still remain a bachelor? Look 
at me! Am I deformed? Am I re- 
pulsive in appearance? Is my brain 
unsound? Am I a knave, or a fool? 
Ask these questions of any one who 
knows me, and I confidently predict a 
negative answer to each and every of 
them. 

“T have a fair income; am able and 
quite willing to support a wife, and yet 
here I am, at seven-and-twenty, still un- 
wed. The reason is, as I have said be- 
fore, that marriage is all a lottery, and I 
have hitherto invested my capital in the 
unlucky numbers.” 

Now it so chanced, that, being at 
breakfast one day, at Delmonico’s, 
Sparks, while waiting for his cutlet, was 
carefully looking through the morning 
papers, and having exhausted the legiti- 
mate news-departments thereof, was con- 
ning some of the more curious advertise- 
ments by way of diversion, when his 
attention was suddenly concentrated up- 
on the following singular notice: 

“ A WonDERFUL SEcRET.—The sub- 
scriber, a learned gentleman in reduced 
circumstances, is possessed of an infallible 
secret, by means of which any educated 
and refined person may win the affections 
of one of similar position and intelligence, 
of the opposite sex, within a given period 
of time, andgin the most honorable man- 
ner. 
“ Price of consultation, including secret, 
five dollars. Money returned if result be 
not satisfactory. All communications 
strictly confidential. Address, with re- 
turn stamp, “ ProrEssor BLYNG, 
“P. O. box 29,990, city.” 








Sparks was, as he himself had assert- 
ed, neither a knave nora fool. He had 
the usual amount of worldly wisdom 
appertuining to his age and condition. 
And yet this strange—this almost in- 
credible advertisement, so affected him, 
that he poured the Worcestershire ~ 
sauce into his tea, and gravely stirred 
the mixture with.one of his fingers ; nor 
was he conscious of his error till he took 
a mouthful of the novel compound. 

Then, however, he woke to a sense of 
the realities again, and having uttered 
something very like a bad word, hastily 
seized his hat and left the place, break- 
fastless, but resolved to fathom this 
“ wonderful secret.” 

II. 

Miss Alice Durforth, aged twenty, 
slender, but rounded figure, dark blue 
eyes, nose of the pert order: ¢, ¢., just the | 
least bit retroussé, full lips, fair brow, 
clear complexion, abundant, rich chest- 
nut hair, in fine, a very attractive little 
lady indeed, is hereby presented to the 
reader’s notice. Miss Alice did not by 
any means believe marriage to be a lot- 
tery, or even araffle. She was disposed 
to think it a decided matter of choice, at 
any rate so far as she was concerned ; 
but, she confessed to herself that she had, 
up to this moment, found the choice ex- 
ceedingly hard to make. Not that she 
lacked the material, mind you. No! 
She had “ a world (metaphorically speak- 
ing) before her”—of suitors—“ where 
to choose.” There was Captain Hor- 
mer, one of the heroes of the recent civil 
war, whose attentions were marked, and 
who would be an exceedingly handsome 
man, if a saber-cut had not shorn off 
about three-fifths of his nose. Then 
there was Mr. Flibber, the only son of 
the immensely wealthy ex-army contrac- 
tor. This youth, she knew, was despe- 
rately smitten. But she did not think 
seriously of him, for he alwayysmelt of 
cigars, with a sub-odor of liquor, and 
was, besides, very ‘shaky’ in thé ele- 
gance of his parts of speech. 

Then there were at least half a dozen 
more or less eligible aspirants, whose 
images passed rapidly through the mind’s 
eye of Miss Alice, ina misty way, till 
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that of one Richard Sparks became in 
its turn reflected upon the retina there- 
of. 

Miss Alice paused and pondered a 
good while over this figure. There was 
nothing special against Richard. He 
was good-looking, well-bred, talented 
even, of the right age, of capital social 
position ; but—did she—could she, love 
him? Thinking over it, Miss Alice, fin- 
ally confessed to herself that she did feel 
a sort of liking for the fellow, after all ; 
but, heigho! it was too late now—-yes, 
alas! There was no use thinking of 
him! For, not one short week before, 
Mr. Richard Sparks had declared his 
love for Miss Alice Durforth, and had 
been, by that cruel damsel, set out in the 
cold. And why? 

Why? she now asked herself, not 
without remorse. Well, because—be- 
cause it seemed so sudden at the mo- 
ment, that she really hadn’t the courage 
to decide—to give up her delightful in- 
dependence, you know, all at once, by a 
word, as it were. And besides, after all, 
she didn’t peremptorily say no. At 
least, she felt sure she hadn’t meant to 
say 80, exactly. But Mr. Sparks had so 
understood her, evidently, for he had 
gone—rushed madly, as the story-writ- 
ers would say—from her presence, and 
had not since returned. 

The end of these reflections was a 
tolerably comfortable cry on the part of 
Miss Alice, and her subsequent refusal to 
receive the respective visits of Captain 
Hormer, Mr. Flibber, and five other sin- 
gle gentlemen, who called in the course 
of the day. 

III. 
“PROFESSOR BIYNG: 

“Dear Sir—I have just read your ad- 
vertisement. I don’t believe a word of 
it. How can you possess such a secret as 
you assert ? Bueh a power, sir, is not 
within the scope of humanity. I own to 
you, sir, that I regard your advertisement 
as a bait to trap the credulous, and your- 
self little or no better than an impostor. 

“ And yet, in the face of all this, I am 
willing, for the sake of gratifying my pri- 
vate curiosity, to add myself to the num- 
ber of your victims, to the extent of five 
dollars, which I herein inclose. 
never hear from you in reply to this fool- 
ish letter, I shall be in no wise surprised. 








I am prepared to be gulled, or rather to 
gull myself. But if you choose to reveal 
to me the pretended secret, by means of 
which I can win the love of a charming 
maiden, aged twenty, who has once al- 
ready rejected my suit, I shall be happy 
to hear from you as speedily as possible, 
Let me add, that if (of which I have not 
the slightest hope) I should by your as- 
sistance, of whatever nature it may be, 
succeed in the object of my dearest 
wishes, the paltry sum inclosed will be 
but a slender fraction of the amount to 
which I shall consider your services en- 
titled. 

“ You will (or will not) address 

“R.S., P. O. box 99,960, city. 

“N. B. I also inclose stamp.” 

Having written the above somewhat 
original epistle, and posted the same, 
Mr. Richard Sparks recovered a portion 
of his wonted composure, and nature 
again asserting her physical rights, he 
returned to the restaurant, and went 
through the ceremony of another break- 
fast, without further mishap. 

To say, however, that during the en- 
suing forty-eight hours, Mr. Sparks bore 
himself with a calm patience and un- 
concern, would be to give a false idea 
of his condition. The clerk at the pos 
office window appertaining to “Box 
99,960,” received the impression that the 
lessee of that box expected a missive 
upon which his future fate depended in 
a highly fearful degree; or that he, the 
said lessee, had laid a wager to make a 
thousand calls in a thousand half-hours, 
upon the said clerk; or, finally, that 
there was something extremely mys- 
terious and important “ in the wind,” in 
connection with the said box and its 
lessee, possibly of a doubtful, if not ac- 
tually criminal nature. And the said 
clerk was debating in his mind the pro- 
priety of speaking to the chief on the 
subject, or even calling the attention of 
a detective to the matter, when, on the 
evening of the second day, there came a 
bona-fide letter to “ Box 99,960,” and 
within four minutes it was duly handed 
to Mr. Richard Sparks, with the remark: 
“ Well, I hope you'll like it, now it’s 
come!” uttered by the clerk in a sar- 
castic tone, which, at any other moment, 
Richard would have instantly resented. 

But he scarcely heard it, then, for his 
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entire mind was given to the tearing 
open and perusing of the anxiously- 
looked-for letter, which, sure enough, 
bore the signature of the learned Pro- 
fessor Blyng, with a very complicated 
flourish thereunto appended. When 
Sparks had carefully read the professor’s 
document, he put it in his pocket, and 
went thoughtfully on his way. His 
way, on this occasion, led him to one 
of the great public libraries, where he 
inquired for certain volumes, and, having 
received them, sat down in a quiet cor- 
ner and studied their contents with deep 
attention for several hours. 

The result. of this study did not 
seem, however, satisfactory to our friend ; 
at least if any clue to his state of mind 
may be gathered by a brief remark made 
by him as he closed the last volume 
with a bang. This remark was: “ Oh! 
bosh !? and having apparently solaced 
his feelings by the exclamation, he re- 
turned the books, and in rather a mel- 
ancholy manner, departed from the li- 
brary. 

IV. 

Three days of comparative seclusion 
seemed to have produced a healthful re- 
action upon the feelings of Miss Alice 
Durforth, and her laugh and song again 
enlivened the echoes of her paternal 
residence. She had come, in fact, to the 
philosophic determination to let things 
take their own course—with a reserva- 
tion, however, that she would help them 
a little, if she saw them going too much 
awry. 

In pursuance of this stoical resolu- 
tion, she prepared to take a morning 
walk, without, of course, the least idea 
of going in such a direction as would 
be at all likely to lead to a chance en- 
counter with any one of her admirers— 
least of all, with Mr. Sparks—when, 
just as she placed her small, delicately- 
gloved hand on the front door-handle, 
the bell rung. 

Now, there was nothing strange in 
the bell’s ringing at this moment, and 
yet Miss Alice started, and, yes, posi- 
tively turned quite pale. Nay, she ac- 
tually—instead of simply opening the 
door, which would have been the most 


Vou. IL.—6. 





natural thing in the world to have done 
—she actually fied into the drawing- 
room, and sat down precipitately on a 
lounge, while the color came back to 
her pretty face in a foolishly exagger- 
ated quantity and depth of tone. 

And after all, it was merely a note— 
a note for Miss Alice Durforth. Ah! 
but the handwriting of the address was 
doubtless familiar to her, or why did she 
exhibit such evident agitation in striving 
to open it? 

However, at last it was opened, and 
the young lady was most assuredly and 
unequivocally amazed as she perused 
the following strange epistle : 


“ Srr—Though your letter was couched 
in terms the reverse of flattering to my- 
self, yet for my own sake I deem it just 
you should have your answer. Iam used 
to calumny, and only combat it with the 
weapons of truth. You ask me for the - 
secret by means of which you shall win 
the affections of a charming maiden of 
twenty who has already once rejected 
your ardent suit. I presume, sir, from 
your words, that your feelings are deeply 
and irrevocably engaged, and that, in fact, 
your whole soul is devoted to the gaining 
of the maiden’s affections, of whom you 
speak. In the entirety and intensity of 
your love lies the power of the secret I 
have to unfold. This, sir, is simply the 
exercise of your odylic force on the spir- 
itual or electric essence of the object of 
your affection. You must gain her b 
the innate power of your will. By will- 
ing with all your spiritual strength to com- 

her love whenever you are in presence 
with her, you will inevitably exercise up- 
on her organism a power to whose biolo- 
gical influence she will gradually and 
surely succumb. You must look into her 
eyes with all the electric force of your 
being, concentrate your whole will, and 
bring your entire odylic force to bear up- 
on her susceptible organism, and you will 
find, in the course of six interviews of an 
hour’s duration, that, if uninterrupted, 
the electro-biological current will be firm- 
ly established from yourself to her, and 
you can mold her spiritual orsentimental 
being to your will. This, sir, is the se- 
cret, and it is infallible. ‘ 

“Should you desire more 
rections, or wish to penetrate fi 
the mysteries of the electro - 
science, I shall be happy to furn 
with my exhaustive treatise on the 
ject: 1 vol., pp. 556; price, in advancéy. 
six dollars. ery respectfully, ete., " 

“ PHINEAS BLYNG, B. ar 
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The face of Miss Alice Durforth, as 
she read this production, would certainly 
have been a curious and interesting study 
to any inquisitive mind, had the owner 
of such mind been by her to note it at 
the time. But as she was wholly alone 
in the parlor, how is it possible that 
this writer should describe the phenom- 
ena of varying emotion that passed over 
the maiden’s sweet countenance ? 

After she had finished the professor’s 
epistle, and had paused a moment in 
perplexed thought, she suddenly burst 
into a most singular langh—a positive 
shout of laughter— which so discom- 
posed her that she dropped the letter 
and sunk back on the lounge in mo- 
mentary exhaustion. Then, being some- 
what calmed, she once more stooped to 
pick up the document, when she spied, 
for the first time, a few lines, in another 
handwriting, on the back of the sheet. 

The#e few lines, upon readirg which 
Miss Alice’s expressive face assumed 
quite a new character, a something shin- 
ing upon it like the reflection of an in- 


ner joy—these magic lines ran simply 
thus : 


“Tn the folly of my despair at your re- 
jection, I was weak enough to seek the 
aid of a charlatan, and even to believe, 
for an instant, that I might find genuine 
assistance from such a source, in securing 
that which I was so utterly loth to lose. 
In answer to my application I received 
the accompanying absurd mass of non- 
sense, such as I ought, indeed, to have 
expected, if I expected any response what- 
ever. I only send it to you, that you may 

:at least know how deep and earnest was, 
and, in spite of your—shall I say cruelty ? 
—still is, my affection ; and how I clung, 

and still cling, to every fragment of hope, 

however frail or treacherous, that may 
yet youchsafe to me that which I covet 
more than all else on earth—your love, 
and with it, yourself. 

“ Do what you will with this—and with 
mé; I am, nevertheless, and shall ever 

Yours, devotedly, 
“ RECHARD SPARKS.” 


‘Instead of a walk, the remainder of 
‘that morning was spent by Miss Alice 
iin the seclusion of her chamber; but 
-shortly before dinner she issued forth, 
and, calling a servant, handed him a 


‘tiny note, with directions to deliver it | 


promptly at the address indicated, after 
which she ate a very comfortable dinner 
indeed. 

Vv. 

About eight o’clock that evening, 
Captain Hormer, Mr. Flibber, and several 
other gentlemen, were sitting in an ad- 
miring circle around Miss Alice Durforth, 
who gave them but a very desultory at- 
tention, when the door opened, and in 
walked Mr. Richard Sparks. There 
was a certain air of conscious delight 
about that gentleman, which, though he 
did his best to hide it, was not unob- 
served by the company; but when Miss 
Alice, rising, said, with. singular self- 
command : 

“ Excuse me one moment, gentlemen ; 
Mr. Sparks comes as the bearer of a 
wonderful secret.” 

When she said this, and, saying it, led 
the way coolly into the conservatory, 
Mr. Sparks submissively following, then 
the gentlemen alluded to gave their sus- 
picious words: 

“ What the devil can Sparks have to 
tell her ?” whispered Mr. Flibber. 

“Tl be » said the captain, algo 
in a whisper, “if I don’t believe he’s 
proposed.” 

“Pooh! don’t you know? He did 
that a week ago, and got the sack, 
neat !” retorted Mr. Flibber, sotto voce. 


more or less idiotic or irrelevant sugges- 
tions, but they were all compelled to 
leave the house with the mystery un- 
solved, for in a few minutes (¢. e. half an 
hour) Miss Alice and Mr. Sparks came 
back as if nothing special had happen- 
ed, and the conversation fluttered on, 
till Richard took his leave in the most 
ordinary manner, and the rest shortly 
followed his example. 

But there is reason for believing that 
Sparks returned again to that mansion 
as soon as the coast was clear, on that 
very evening, and that he found it pleas- 
ant to prolong his visit till after mid- 
“night. 

There is also good ground for sus- 
pecting that he repeated his visits with 
ridiculous frequency during the next fort- 





night, (and for some time subsequently, 
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in fact,) and even dined a number of 
times with the Durforth family. 

And it is absolutely certain that every- 
body knew of the engagement of Miss 
Alice and Mr. Sparks long before the 
fortnight had expired, and equally un- 
deniable that what everybody knew was 
the exact truth. 

Professor Blyng was not at the wed- 
ding, at all events, nor does this depo- 
nent believe that the happy bridegroom 
ever had the decency to send the pro- 
fessor even a single additional dollar in 
token of gratitude for the blessed result 
achieved through the revelation of the 
WonDERFUL SECRET ! 





ART LINES. 
I.—THE FRENCH SCHOOL. 


HE French school can not contend 
with the great Italian school of the 
Renaissance, nor the Flemish school of 
Rubens. The two men who approach 
the nearest to Raphael and Rubens, 
Nicolas Poussin and Jouvenet, are nev- 
ertheless, inferior to these great artists. 
But what will survive to the glory of the 
French school, and deserve the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the artistic world, is its 
having preserved the great traditions of 
the past, and reanimated the sacred fire 
of art, at a period when the Italian and 
Flemish schools, having sunk “beneath 
internal discord, darkness fell upon the 
world of thought, and for an instant, 
threatened to extinguish its lights forever, 
and leave future generations to grope 
in obscurity for the luminous trace of lost 
“high art.” 

Thanks to the brilliant Pleiades whose 
names are here given, art—transmitted 
from.one to another as a sacred deposit, 
from Simon Vouet to Ingres, Poussin 
and Claude Lorraine to Corot, Despor- 
tes, Oudry and Chardin to Rousseau and 
Courbet—has come down with the 
jewels of its crown, if not intact, at least 
sufficiently well preserved to enable us 
to restore it to its primitive splendor in 
the light of liberty; since, for art to be 
resplendent and great, it must be FREE. 

The names of the principal painters 








of the French school since its foundation 
are : 

Jean Cousin, Fréminet, Vouet, Blanch- 
ard, Nicolas Poussin, Lesueur, Stella, 
Dufresnois, Nicolas Pierre, Mignard, 
Bourdon, Philippe de Champagne, Char- 
les Le Brun, Bon Boulogne and his 
brother Louis, Lafosse, Antoine Coypel, 
Jouvenet, Le Monie, Claude Lorraine, 
Desportes, Oudry Rigaud, Parocel (fa- 
ther and son), Carle Vanlo, Carle Ver- 
net, Boucher, Pierre, Natoire, Char- 
din, Greuze, Restout, Nattier, Latour, 
Joseph Vernet, David, Gros, Prudhon, 
Jéricault, Sigalon, Horace Vernet, Char- 
let, Ingres, Delacroix, Decamps, Ary 
Scheffer, Paul Delaroche, Flandrin, Corot, 
Couture, Meissonier, Yvon, Courbet, 
Diaz, Troyon, Frangais, Rousseau, Chif- 
flard, Ribot and Millet. 

The aim of my article, and the space 
allowed me, do not admit of my treating 
the question of the French school in ez- 
tenso, to show its progress and its back- 
slidings, to give each hig due as to his 
fame and merit, while also pointing out 
his failings. After having said a word 
of Vouet, the true founder of the French 
school, of Poussin, Lesueur, Philippe de 
Champagne, Lebrun and Jouvenet, who 
were its glory, I will pass to the realists 
who form the subject of this article. 

The first French artist known was 
Jean Cousin. Without a master, and 
without models, (for at that period, 
France did not possess those magnifi- 
cent galleries, now the admiration of the 
entire world,) he produced, through the 
inspiration of genius, that picture of the 
Last Judgment, still to be admired, at 
the present day, in the gallery of the 
Louvre. His nature, so powerfully con- 
structed for art, could not develop itself 
completely and form a school: it was an 
individuality, nothing more. The same 
was the case with Fréminet. Although 
he had been to Italy, to study the grand 
munner of Mich Angelo, and had 
brought back good effects and a good 
method, he had no pupils, or, if hehad, 
they suffered art to fall back where their 
master had found it. 

Vouet’s designs are not wanting in 
science and elevation, although affected ; 
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his color, false and cold, his drapery 
without grandeur, are all-sufficient to 
evince an art in its infancy. What a 
vast distance lays between him and 
Nicolas Poussin! How the child has 
developed itself—how rapidly has it be- 
come aman! Nicolas Poussin is one 
of the glories of universal and beautiful 
art, and of the French school in par- 
ticular. 

Never was a man more aptly endow- 
ed by nature, and if he had not concen- 
trated his study and admiration upon 
the antique, at the expense of nature, he 
would certainly have equaled if not sur- 
passed Raphael. All is great, masterly, 
yet simple in his compositions ; there is 
never any thing superfluous. His style 
is energetic in its condensation, giving 
much in little., His ideas remain grand 
while they are delicate and correct, and, 
under an appearance of great simplicity, 
they hide deep meaning. His design is 
of a high order, as correct, as noble, as 
elegant, and more varied than that of 
Raphael. His heads and the expressions 
given them, are varied and _ life-like, 
without being exaggerated. His com- 
position is not wanting in magnificence ; 
it is heroic without being pompously in- 
flated. 

Unfortunately, the exclusive study of 
the marble has extinguished the per- 
ception of color in Poussin, and given a 
certain aridity to his compositions, not 
to be found in Raphael's works. He is 
wanting in that delicacy which produces 
flesh that tempts the touch, and indulg- 
ed in a faulty multitude of folds in his 
drapery, which is wanting in grace. 

But, if from Poussin the historical 
painter, we pass to Poussin the land- 
scape painter, what a difference is ap- 
parent! Where there were no antique 
marbles to divert his eye from color, and, 
conscientious in the study of nature as 
he had been in that of the antique, he 
produced masterpieées still unequaled, 
although his sublime genius refused to 
assimilate to itself without discernment 
all that he saw. Although he thought 
proper to borrow from nature only her 
beauties of the highest order, I do not 
hesitate to class Poussin as the head of 








realistic landscape painters, through the 
truth and sincerity of his observation, 

Lesueur, the disciple of Vouet, is the 
worthy rival of Poussin. He only lived 
thirty-eight years. His Life of Saint 
Bruno, now at the Louvre, in Paris, is a 
masterpiece of art. How, under Vouet’s 
direction, he could acquire the grandeur 
and majesty which characterize the an- 
cient basso-rilievo—how he could, with- 
out visiting Italy, acquire that elegance, 
simplicity, naturalness and correctness, 
varied by expression, which stamp his 
subjects with a peculiar impress, is what 
nature alone can explain. Few and far 
between such men appear, predestined to 
excel—men in whom study develops 
treasures so prompt to reward search, 
that, at the first blow with the pick-ax, 
they reveal themselves to the dazzled 
eye, in all the magnificent simplicity of 
their richness. Lesueur was one of these 
men, and the only reproach that can be 
addressed to him, is that he only exer- 
cised his genius within the very restric- 
ted limits of monachal life. Hence, a 
uniform pallor, such as the warm rays 
of the sun never produced in the coun- 
try, or on interiors, costumes and ex- 
pressions. He is the artist of the reli- 
gious ideal, austere par excellence. He 
knows the human heart as a confessor 
does, and under his skillful brusk its faint- 
est palpitation is betrayed upon the can- 
vas. 

Philippe de Champagne had great 
defects; but whoever stops before the 
portrait of his mother left by him, can 
not leave it without according him the 
highest rank among portrait-painters. 

Charles Le Brun was the French 
Giulio Romano and the Alexander 
Dumas of, painting. No one ever has 
produced as much and on canvas so 
large as was used by this eminent artist. 
The engravings of his Battles of Alea- 
ander are profusely reproduced through- 
out the entire world. Endowed with 
incredible knowledge and facility, and 
knowing the human frame thoroughly, 
he used it to write history, brush in 
hand, as a writer uses the words of his 
own language to render his thoughts. 
His composition, full of life, grandeur and 
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movement, is defective in color and exag- 
gerated in attitude as well as in expression. 

If Charles Le Brun was the Giulio 
Romano of France, Juvenet was its 
Rubens. Like him he understood what 
is called the great machine, and the play 
of light and shade. Like him, his color 
was rich, his touch firm and resolute. 
His attitudes are proud and dignified, 


“although somewhat affected. His ample 


and sweeping draperies recall the great 
masters of the Renaissance, and his 
varied and animated composition indi- 
cates one of the great masters in art. 
With Claude Lorraine we enter the 
realistic school by the broad gate of 
truth. It is not the realist school of 
Courbet, certainly, but that of Corot, 
Daubigny, Rousseau, Troyon, and Fran- 
gais. Throughout all ages there has 
been two kinds of realism—the eclectic, 
which makes a choice in nature, and 
the commonplace, which adopts all with- 
out distinction. It is to the first that 
Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Corot and the 
artists I have just enumerated, belong. 
To the second belong Rembrandt, 
Schneiders, Teniers, Van Ostade, and the 
greater part of the Flemish artists, as 
well as Courbet, Ribot, Manet, Millet, 
Bouvin, and so many others who, led 
away by the facility of representing 
what strikes their eye, without caring 
for the arrangement of their composi- 
tion, its choice and execution, dash after 
the heads of the schools, not reflecting 
that, if the public, after a struggle which 
still lasts, has accepted some, it is only 
because of the extraordinary qualities 
nature had bestowed upon them, and in 
spite of the bad methods which they 
have used. ,No one ever would think 
of vaunting the design, composition 
or dexterity of Courbet, nor of prais- 
ing Corot’s execution. But, both have 
conquered the repugnance of the public, 
as regards their faults, by qualities so 
superior (Corot through elevation of 
thought and correctness in its expres- 
sion, Courbet by simplicity and crude 
truth) that one is forced to close his 
eyes to their defects and open them 
only to their merits. Their pupils, un- 
fortunately, not being endowed with 





their. genius, only assimilate their de- 
fects; hence, the productions which do 
not admit of any qualification, such as 
thuse of M. Mamuet, and a general 
tendency to transforming art into trade. 

To such young men as would be 
tempted to push thus after extreme real- 
ists, I can not too often repeat: Study 
their ideas, but beware of their method. 

In Claude Lorraine’s day, no one 
dared to tread down all traditions as to 
execution and arrangement as is done 
now. These constituents of true art 
were more particularly respected by the 
French school, too near Italy and too 
much under the influence of the great 
school of Poussin, to have forgotten the _ 
somewhat bombastic rulers of a too aris- 
tocratic art. 

Claude Lorraine has sacrificed too 
much to that taste for pompous disposi- 
tion in certain landscapes. The works 
of man lavishly placed by him beside 
those of God, injure the effect produced 
by conscientious and successful study. 
Nevertheless, he remains the unrivaled 
master of great effects of light in land- 
scape. No one has succeeded in obsery- 
ing and reproducing so accurately, and 
in pervading foreground and perspective 
equally with the twilight vapor of the 
sun’s decline. 

Desportes and Oudry rival Schneiders 
in the reproduction of animals on the 
canvas, as well as the most exciting 
episodes of the hunt, such as the quarry, 
the boar at bay, etc., etc. They do not 
‘attain to the amazing vigor of that fear- 
ful Flemish artist, but were more careful 
in their execution, and more eclectic in 
their choice of subjects. 

I do not know whether I ought to 
place Greuze among realists, although 
those who have seen the Young Girl 
with the Broken Pitcher have received a 
double impression. The girl’s expres- 
sion, her attitude, are indisputably real- 
istic in their simplicity ; but, the execu- 
tion, as regards the drapery and the re- 
mainder of the picture, is as far as possi- 
ble from being so. 

Chardin is a true realist, and the 
greatest artist of all in dead subjects. 
No one has acquired such perfection as 
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his in the reproduction of fish, vegeta- 

bles, kitchen-utensils, and all objects for 
household use. A fish in the Louvre, 
painted by him, may be considered the 
most perfect specimen of this kind of 
painting in France. 

The Empire and the Restoration pro- 
duced no realistic painters. It is incredi- 
ble to what a degree politics influence 
the artistic bias of a country. Under 
the Empire we see only painters of por- 
traits and battles. Two only among 
them (and they, in fact, belong rather to 
the Restoration than to the Empire), can 
be considered realists—Charlet and Bel- 
lenger. Jéricault and Sigalon were 
realists in some respects. 

The Revolution of 1880 was destined 
to develop the romantic school in France, 
whence have emerged, unknown to 
themselves, the realfsts of our day. 
The first who broke with the past and 
was truly a realist in color, was Eugéne 
Delacroix. His Passing over Acheron, 
now at the Luxembourg, is a master- 
piece which there was long delay in ac- 
cepting as such. Artistic youth divided 
itself into two camps as regarded Dela- 
croix, precisely as the literary youth of 
the time divided with regard to Victor 
Hugo. It became a feverish subject of 
contention, with intervals of delirium. 
They fought, they hated each other on 
account of the new school. What would 
the fine, intellectual jewnesse of that day 
have said could they have seen, at the 
end of the pathway traced by Delacroix, 
Millet, Courbet and Manet coming forth ? 

Delacroix was the king of color in the 
French school, and, in that respect, 
rivals Tintoretto. His bold, full touch 
seizes light itself to spread it upon his 
draperies, and imbues his personages with 
his own thought. As to color, anima- 

“tion and expression, Delacroix was a 
great master; in all other respects he 
was a child. 

Decamps was one of the most glorious 
artists of the realistic school. He first 
sought in the Orient its sun, truthfulness 
and light, local and typical exactitude. 
He brought thence the warm and vivify- 
ing studies which gave birth to the Battle 
of the Cimbres and Joseph Sold by his Breth- 


ren—two gems, especially the first-named, 
Decamps is remarkable for the gran- 
deur of his lines, for animation, and for 
the beautiful manner in which his groups 
are disposed. His Battle of the Cimbres 
is a scene in which all destroy, struggle 
with, crush and tear each other; it is 
equal, if not superior, to that of Salvator 
Rosa. Decamps, masterly in design and 
a good colorist, was the most complete 
painter of his time. He had less fire 
and genius than Delacroix, but was his 
superior in knowledge and accuracy. 

I should like to speak of Ingres, the 
head of the school opposed to that of 
Delacroix, and the last survivor of the 
ancient Roman school; of Delaroche, 
the head, par eacellence, of the eclectic 
school; of Ary Scheffer, a genius too 
soon lost; but my framework, intended 
only to contain the realistic school, ne- 
cessitates my deferring the introduction 
of the heads of the other schools. I 
will speak in this article only of the 
artists whose works are exhibited now 
by the Etching Club in New York, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. 

Corot is, I think, the first in age as 
well as talent, who reiittaches the reulis- 
tic traditions ‘to Delacroix and Decamps, 
both dead. He is now anold man, whose 
life has been passed in the contemplation 
of nature, in observing it and searching 
out its mysteries. None have penetrated 
so far into its secrets. Never did lover 
contemplate a beloved face in a more im- 
passioned search after the faintest thought. 
Never did a detective study with more scru- 
pulous exactitude all human peculiarities ; 
never did a hound follow the track of 
his prey more closely. Nature has not 
a wrinkle, a fold, a thought, a sensation 
that Corot does not search out and re- 
gister. The joy of the morning, the 
sadness of eve, the vaporous moisture 
that follows after the rain and that which 
precedes sunrise—nothing escapes his 
vigilant eye or his loving heart. He 
adores nature, and his thought acts, his 
heart is quickened by it. He never 
makes use of those theatrical effects 
neant to fascinate the spectator and 
score his judgment. He sets aside 





those grandiose revels of sunlight and 
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shade in which nature delights on its 
awakening and at its hour of repose, or 
after a storm, and which beginners are 
so anxious fo imitate. One would think 
that Corot painted for him and her 
alone, and that he cares not for the 
spectator. He does not even take the 
trouble to paint in the commonplace 
sense of the word. He daubs, Never 
did any one carry the contempt of the 
brush further than he. In this respect, 
his pictures are sketches; but sketches 
that contain more thought, observation, 
elevation, style, elegance, and poetry 


than alli the other landscape painters of 


the modern school combined. His art 
is one that can only be appreciated by 
a class sufficiently refined to separate 
thought from mutter, set aside execu- 
tion, and judge only of the idea, its 
bearing, and its aptness. 

Courbet, the chief of the realistic 
school in its commonplaceness, is a gros 
gaillard of forty-five, weighing as much 
as a butt of Jurancon. He is a som- 
nambule, rising at two, working till four 
in the afternoon, and finishing a picture 
in that space of time. He is the most 
prolific painter of the day, and the most 
unequal. It is sufficient to look at the 
Hound’s Fee and at the Return from the 
Conference, to be convinced of what 
Courbet might have been, and what he 
is. He is the living negation of all 
eclecticism ; to paint his age, without em- 
bellishment, as it is--such is his only 
ambition. Besides, that carelessness 
which is to be seen in his paintings and 
person, does not go beyond them. In 
his accounts and household affairs, he is 
the incarnation of order. Like his friend 
Prudhon, the great revolutionist, and 
the first economical genius of the age, 
he is domestic above all things; at once 
laborious and saving. He delights in 
displaying his monstrous biceps and his 
brushes, and in saying: “ That is what 
developed it.” 

Gustave Doré, whose name is univer- 
sally known, owing to the multitude of 
works which he has illustrated, figures, 
also, in the Etching Club Exhibition. 
He is a man of thirty-three, who resides 
with his mother, and is at least as saving 





as his friend Courbet. His painting has 
excellent qualities, in basis and in tone. 
Accustomed to observe from his earliest 
childhood, and naturally fitted for the 
retention of character as well as expres- 
sicn, he reproduces them with incredible 
success. His picture of the Rope Dancers, 
pervaded by a yellow tone, and aiming 
somewhat too much at the old style, is 
a@ poem and a sad one. It is worth 
study. Never has vice, wretchedness, 
and degradation in its various phases 
been more painfully and vigorously rep- 
resented by realism. The child, regu- 
larly beaten and irregularly fed, crouched 
down so dejectedly, with its bones visible 
through the paltry tights, with silent 
tears running over cheeks already with- 
ered, and a brow bent down while that 
of other children is turning radiant and 
smiling toward heaven and the future— 
that little creature, whose only friend 
and consoler is the great poodle, a vic- 
tim like himself to the profession fol- 
lowed by the family—these two beings, 
thus disinherited from joy and seeking 
sadly in one another for forgetfulness of 
pain—all this stirs up and thrills the 
heart. There is but one great artist 
who can obtain this result with such 
completeness. 

Ribot, also, has painted Rope Dancers, 
but in another manner. With him, ex- 
pression is naught, execution every thing. 
Ribot used red and white upon black. 
This method of execution is that of 
Ribera, Goya, Valentin, Michael Angelo 
da Carravaggio, and Guerchino. « His 
coloring is excellent, and his firm and 
skillful hand models like nature, but 
like the nature of coal-heavers, who 
never wash their hands or feet. The 
black beneath betrays itself under the 
finger-nails, at the knees and ankles, 
which makes a sorry, uncleanly contrast 
with the blonde head of his little girl 
represented playing upon a pair of cym- 
bals, between two rope-dancers. This 
little head is a masterpiece, which 
would make a Velasquez or a Correggio 
jealous. One feels that a father’s love 
has been at work, and that the heart has 
directed the hand. 

Ribot, who is now forty-seven, is a 
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man of finished talent, whose design is 
correct, often even masterly, and who 
has only to desire to be so to become a 
French Velasquez. 

Millet, the painter of the country, par 
excellence—the rural realist—is fifty, and 
has twelve children. He lives in Bar- 
bizon, in the midst of the Fontainebleau 
forest; isolated from the world amid 
his family and nature. He has but one 
design in the Etching Club Exhibition, 
which is to be regretted, for Millet has 
qualities of the first order as a conscien- 
tious observer of nature, which he al- 
ways catches at a lucky moment. 

I will end these “ Lines” by a last 
word as to Chifflard, a young man 
whose independent, impetuous talent, 
impatient at any-restraint, has deprived 
him of imperial orders and favors. It 
is true that he has appealed from them 
to the public, has preferred inspiration 
to favor, and has succeeded. His works 
have met withthe same success on this 
side of the ocean as on the other. The 
Etching Club have but one of his pic- 
tures remaining—an Arab woman wash- 
ing clothes at a fountain. ‘ 

Chifflard began his career by winning 
the prize at Rome, and is imbued with 
the traditional manner, but he makes 
use of it without being its slave. It is 
sufficient to consult his aqua-forte album 
to be convinced that he has deeply 
studied Michael Angelo. There is the 
same elegance, the same flow, the same 
masterly manner; but, probably warned 
by criticism, which, throughout several 
centuries, has reproached the great 
Florentine with suffering his scientific 
superiority to be too apparent, Chifflard 
seeks to disguise his own and blend it 
with cold contours and breadth of plan. 

Unfortunately, it must be confessed 
that this school is that of petty art ; 
high art, the great machine used by 
Veronese, Rubens, Raphael, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Michael Angelo, Titian and others, 
is broken and buried. Society, in trans- 
forming itself, equalizing fortunes and 
substituting the house for the palace, has 
proscribed high art. What could its 
productions be, if housed? If Paul 


Veronese should rise and paint the Mar- 








riage of Cana now, what would he do 
with it? Who is rich enough to pay 
the artist and build a palace fit to con- 
tain such a work ? 

Thus it is that things change and 
transform as the centuries roll away. 
Do not let us complain ; when there are 
left no log-cabins nor palaces, but only 
houses, society, united and harmonious, 
will forget war and internal strife, as it 
has forgotten high art and pompous 
titles, and, free and healthy, will live 
everlastingly in love, equality and liberty. 

In this article I have aimed at placing 
before the reader, painting in general 
and its different schools at different 
periods. In an article which will fol- 
low, I will complete this study by en- 
abling the reader to judge for himself, 
and become a connoisseur, at least to an 
extent which will protect his purse as a 
purchaser, and his reputation as an en- 
lightened and competent amateur. 
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HOSO will see the sun rise, let 

him look to the east!” said the 

slave of Hyder Ali. Wisely said, my 
dear Leda, for how many long for sun- 
rise in scures of ways, and yet are ever 
looking westward, southward or north- 
ward, or to some point where it can not 
be seen. I learned, years ago, the worth 
of sunrise and the morning hours, and 
the use of looking for them in the right 
place and way. Do you think this 
strange? Have you come to suspect that 
I am a moon-staring wight, out of tem- 
per with daylight and waking men, and 
only in love with my own extra-poetic 
notions—with Luna and the crescent 
Venus, and lonely walks with only owls 
for mates? No, that is all a mistake. 
It may be that you, namesake of an 
asteroid, and dweller in unseen beauty, 
may haye a sylphid: love for night and 
the soft gleams of stars ; if so, I will not 
blame you. But for me there is no time 
like the dawn; when the landscape, like 
a maiden refreshed, bows down by the 
glorious gushing fountain of rosy light, 





and in it bathes her dainty arms and 
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delicate neck, tossing up the reddening 
gold in dashing spray, till it comes man- 
tling down all over her waving locks, 
and streams and sparkles in every fold 
of her zoneless emerald robe—till its 
living topaz drops from every finger and 
runs in yellow ripples over her sandals— 
why, this is the new birth of life itself 
—a daily miracle—the fresh evolving of 
vitality from the semblance of death— 
the reissurance of glory, and another 
edict against decay. 

I know that time has been when no 
one could be learned unless he had “ o’er 
books consunted the midnight oil ;” and 
now and then I myself meet a student 
who thinks he can not write till after 
other peoples’ bedtime. I know nothing 
about such ideas; night is to me the 
Ebon Queen, who comes with her dark 
vail and scepter to bring rest to the weary 
heart and eyelids; and were it not that 
behind her is always an attendant, whose 
wicked look suggests robbers and mid- 
night perils, I should welcome her more 
gladly than I do. I dread sleep, twin 
sister of death, and yet the privation of 
light is so sad to me, that I am fain to 
cast myself into her arms and only hail 
her as “ the innocent sleep, that knits up 
the raveled sleeve of care.” If you ever 
come to me visibly, Leda, let it not be 
as Dion did to Endymion, in the night, 
for it will be wasting your visit on a dull 
friend; but come and call me as the 
same Dion did her hounds, with a bugle- 
twang, at the first gray dawning, and you 
shall be welcome, and I shall be fully 
myself to enjoy you. 

“ Whoso will see the sun rise, let him 
look toward the east!’ When I do so, 
I turn my eye on a long, low elevation 
—low if compared with my hill on the 
west—all covered with a clean, thinly- 
set growth of oaken copse-wood, through 
whose rustling leaves the sun pushes his 
morning rays—rather late, it is true, but 
in the most oddly delightful manner. At 
such times, I can see his broad disk 
broken, as it were, into innumerable frag- 
ments, that giddily dance and quiver 
about as the breeze moves the interven- 
ing leaves, yet never get any further 
apart; and this tremor of lights is ex- 





actly answered by a tremor of shadows 
all around me, where the rays chance to 
fall; and then, escaping from the tangle, 
the gay beams dart off again, straight 
over across the valley to bring up point- 
blank against the side of my hill, just as 
a kingfisher strikes into the water. Not 
rarely a heavy mist lies inertly along the 
valley, and the early gleam, just skim- 
ming over it, turns all the top instantly 
to gold, as if by the finger of Midas, 
And then, or long before, indeed, if the 
season be right, the wood-birds are in 
the midst of their matins and the whole 
grove is vocal with chirp and trill and 
warble—“ with murmurings musical and 
swift jug-jug ;” and the lively perform- 
ance runs on in a decrescendo till it all 
centers in the varied capriccivs of the 
brown thrush, that sits on the top twig 
of the white oak and improvises tunes 
all day long. 

This large grove (for it is not quite a 
forest—not quite vast or wild cnough), 
has beautiful footpaths threaded all 
through it, and for me, dear Leda, they 
are strewn from end to end with me- 
mory-crystals, the shining relics of scores 
of youthful days and hours. I go along 
this rather broad way that looks a little 
like a road, till, passing one lovely, shaded 
vista after another, I sit down in this 
kind of hollow amphitheater, which has 
the rocks protecting one side, and the 
path leading gracefully out and down the 
hill on the other. Here is where I used 
often to meet my young mates in their 
sylvan sports, “in the days when we 
went gipsying, a long time ago.” here 
were no gray hairs on my head then, 
Leda, nor spectacles when I read. Ican 
rest here now, and with my closed eyes 
see more than some can with theirs open, 
a scenic vision beyond all necromancy. 
By the gnarled root @f yonder rough 
maple reclines a maiden, small and de- 
licate in figure, with bright black eye 
and tresses tenacious of curl ; and I hear 
her laugh and see her toss her ringlets 
at the sallies that fly about like cherry- 
stones after a feast. Pendent from a 
strong arm of the old tree is a well- 
bound swing that goes to and fro, obe- 
dient to the vigorous push of one behind 
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it; and now, as he throws off his coat 
and sets his summer hat back from his 
brow for his better action, I mark the 
clear hazel of his eye, and the fair-color- 
ed beard just starting, and I know him 
well, for I have seen the calm resolution 
of his look before. Not long hence he 
and that curly-haired maiden will join 
hands for a life-journey—nay, they have 
long since done so, and are happily walk- 
ing still, God bless them! Leda! I can 
not tell past from present in this place— 
do not think me raving—memory, sight 
and expectation ail look much alike from 
here, and I seem to confound them. I can 
see another joyous creature in the swing, 
all aglow with ruddy health. Her white 
garments flutter in the warm air as they 
fly hither and thither, sails of a freighted 
argosy of love. Yes, she was lovely— 
I wonder where she is?—there were 
roses in her cheeks that grew and bloom- 
ed like those in the gardens of God—but 
I missed her at last from my walks, and 
though there was no tale of death, I 
never saw her more. Beside those rust- 
ling birches I note a pair speaking earn- 
estly together; she is tall and graceful, 
bearing herself like a gliding swan, with 
a smile that casts mazy enchantment over 
‘her -ompanion. I can see his fettered, 
pleading gaze, and hear the words that 
struggle out toward gayety through his 
delicious trance ; and the verdict of the 
moment must be, that these shall together 
eat of life’s best clusters and drink the 
dearest rill of felicity. No, no; false 
shadows of hope! She, poor invalid, 
looks only back with pleasure on the 
past, and, far from her, he crowds in and 
out with the votaries at Mammon’s tem- 
ple, the better to dull the heart that 
aches for the loss of his children. Ican 
see another, strong and sterling in his 
youthfulness, wMose cheek is round with 
wholesome curve, and whose step is that 
of a leader; but I have lived on and so 
has he, till upon him has come “the 
blessing of him that was ready to per- 
ish.” Well has he toiled for the faint 
and the dying, and the widow and her 
God shall mete him his reward. And 
now there crosses my sight a fair girl like 
a queen, full of the wine of her spring- 











time joys. Peerless and complacent she 
leads the sport in her beauty, and gath- 
ers her- mates in her hand like flowers, 
only to deck her soft, but most exacting 
charms; and where is she now? Does 
she sit as proudly on the vessel’s deck 
that her chosen one guides to the climes 
of the sun?’ Is she filling her lap with 
luxury, but her heart, alas, with longings, 
till he returns? Nay, there is no one 
to tell me. 

And still my vision lingers, for there 
is a brighter blossom in the garland; a 
daughter of toil, but lovely in mien and 
far more so in her preciousness. I hear 
her voice in song as the sunlight wanes, 
and I think the winds and the birds and 
the day-gleams are all waiting to hear 
her, too. I see her gentle looks for those 
around her, and the delicate truthfulness 
of every word and way. Her festive 
raiment must to-morrow be changed for 
the garb of exertion, but the beauty of 
the inner heart she shall wear forever. 
Come, maiden! I with thee, and thou 
with me; we will take our way through 
the mazes of life together, and may God 
lead us wisely and well! 

Ah, Leda, this place is full of the 
spirits of old thoughts and emotions, 
and I can not leave it without a sigh. 
But its sanctity has been broken, and it 
is not what it was. A poor rich man 
has built a grand palace of poverty a 
stone’s throw from it, and the obtrusive 
towers peer over the low ridge between, 
as if to look at me and ask what I do 
here. Yes, I must yield. Nature has 
been expelled from here; nothing is 
left but titles, easements and appurte- 
nances. There are flowers that still 
bloom here, and bees that hum and 
birds that play in the tree-tops; but it 
is because the proud owner thinks them 
not worth his care, else I know not 
what might come to them. I must go 
on. Come, Leda! 

When I walk here rather late in the 
fall, the thorny barberry bushes hang 
thick with coral pendents, and I can find 
a few curious plants about that are rare 
elsewhere. Then I dearly love to lounge 
in the rounded, gorge-like hollows that 
run in sO many ways, where the green 
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moss takes advantage.of the cool shadow, 
and creeps and coaxes over the rude 
stones as winningly as a cooing dove. I 
am glad to sit and study the classic out- 
line of many a bending fern, whose hid- 
den, busy root clings to every stony chink 
and seam, and lives, with faith devout, 
on the full libation that relenting winter 
pours out before returning sun. There 
is a deal of pleasure in the sight of these 
evergreen clumps, nodding over the 
hard rock like the plumes over an antique 
helmet, for, as I look, they seem to me 
£0 many amiable families, each from a 
patriarch who sprung up greenly from 
some wind-borne spore, and lives as 
greenly yet with his thrifty progeny 
about him. There is no bickering for 
place, or crowding to stand where a stray 
sunbeam happens to fall upon them. 
“Content to breathe his native air in his 
own ground,” each grows happily on, 
though winter pours icy hail upon them, 
and the winds blow and crack the oak- 
limbs overhead; all passes easily off 
from the rock-fern’s feathered leaf, nor 
leaves one twinge of bitterness be- 
hind. 

As I go further, I see that the dry 
leaves and small, broken, twiggy wood 
lie curiously disposed along the trough 
of the little gorge in a double line, with 
so much regularity that I pause to notice 
it. This is the work of the last heavy 
rain, when the gathered water found a 
channel here and rushed down in copious 
streams, taking these light things in its 
way by thousands, and leaving them thus 
prettily arranged whenit was gone. They 
all point up and down the valley, the bit 
of an inch long as well as the greater; 
and often a dozen are laid close.to each 
other, like a Roman fasces, or the reeds 
in the syrinx of old Pau. These, my 
Leda, are the crowd of minds and hearts 
who know no better influence than the 
popular feeling, no higher control than 
that of the shout of the hour. Thus 
have I often seen men, like a frighted 
herd, rush on, hotly chasing a phantom 
as noisy and unstable as this babbling 
brook ; and when the clear, warm sun- 
shine tested it, lo! the poor cheated 
souls were left, dry and disappointed, 











fain to hide, like these bits of stick, un- 
der sods and mossy roots, and silently 
mourn their delusion. 

The quail tries his flute here some- 
times, but men are rather too near for 
his full confidence, and I do not hear him 
as often as the whippowill, for the latter 
seems to know that no one means her 
ill, and so comes and warbles her plain- 
tive hymn to peace, even close to my 
dwelling while I sleep. But the birds 
are quiet now, and I see very few of 
them as I move on to the top of the 
great cliff befute me and so sit down 
again. 

Here, on this tall, craggy pinnacle, 
from which I look straight down the 
chimneys below me, and away over a 
hundred fields that are gardens, and 
houses that are homes—here have been 
poets to dream, lovers to vow, children 
to romp and idlers to lounge, as the 
hour and the humor should decide, for 
years ont of reckoning. Dear to me, 
indeed, have been the evening times, 
when I have sat here with those I loved, 
and watched the stars light up succes- 
sively their empyrean lamps, while we 
waked another song for each new-glow- 
ing orb. Hardly less dear the sparkling 
hours of May-morn, with early zest and 
hilarity of youth, when I have seen these 
dizzy shelves all alive with merry eyes, 
and rustic pipe and tabret sounding out 
fit expression for the dawning joy. Here 
have I lingered with one whose voice 
was music to me, as we mused on the 
hopes of the future and the designs that 
should cheer the coming days. But his 
grave is green by another ocean than 
this before me, by one whose rim kisses 
the setting, but not the rising sun, and I 
am here alone, Leda. 

I do not often come here, and when 
I do, it is always to return weeping at 
the heart, if not the eyes. Experience 
has not been very tender of me; the 
sears of her discipline are on my spirit 
forever. Why need I study sorrow in 
the Inquisition, in Holyrood or the 
Bridge of Sighs? Why exhume the 
disappointments of Carthage, Pultowa 
or St. Helena? I know the wormwood 
cup, and if with me the draught be less, 
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it is yet brewed from the like bitter, 
blighted grain. But while I sit and 
muse on these cold, stony terraces, with 
sable recollections spreading like a som- 
ber pall over all my sense and feeling, I 
hear the sweep of unseen wings above 


me, and down on.the gloomy drapery 
come snowflake thoughts of a thousand 
past moments of love, life and happiness, 
that spangle the heavy folds like ruby 
stars! Iam content, Leda; let no man 
seek for more! 





CURRENT NOTES. 


ie a series of papers on “ Book Clubs,” 
now being published in the Round 
Table, notice is made of “ The Hamilton 
Club” of New York, whose organic pur- 
pose seems to be to republish every thing 
vile relating to the life and character of 
Alexander Hamilton. It has, thus far, 
reissued “ The Life of Alexander Hamil- 
ton,” by John P. Williams (“ Pasquin ”) ; 
“Observations on Certain Documents, 
ete.,” in which is narrated the story of 
Hamilton’s connection with Mrs. Rey- 
nolds; “The Hamiltoniad” by “ Pas- 
quin ;” and has in press Callender’s “ Let- 
ters,” to be followed by documents of a 
similar nature. We can conceive of no- 
thing more detestable and gruss than 
these reproductions of what every MAN 
would willingly let die. They are but 
human hyenas who take pleasure in re- 
viving the scandals and aspersions by 
which the Aaron Burr and Jefferson fac- 
tions sought to blast the fame of Ham- 
ilton. That they disguise their names 
under the cloak of a “ Club” imprint, is 
the only evidence we have that these 
authors of the enterprise are equal to a 
feeling of shame. Let us wish that, 
despite their cloak, their names may be 
made known. 

It was not a solemn pageant, the 
burial of General Scott. It rather was 
a grand gathering of great men and 
men who were not great, who moved in 
review before the gaze of thousands of 
lookers-on. The old soldier whose re- 
mains they followed scarce commanded 
a thought, so eager were all to know, 
“Who is that ?” as each notability pass- 
ed. It was, judging from the remarks 
everywhere prevalent among the mass, 
more of a gala-day than « time of mourn- 
ing; and the solemn ceremonies passed 
off more like a play, in which the au- 











dience were less interested than in those 
who participated as mourners. It was, 
to us, a singular exposition, which it re- 
quired some speculation to unravel. Did 
it prove that Scott held but a slight 
place in the esteem of the people? Or 
did it prove that there were present liv- 
ing men whose greatness so far excelled 
that of the dead as to eclipse it? In 
either case it must be confessed that our 
people showed themselves lacking in 
many elements of good breeding; for, 
had the dead been but a private from 
the ranks, it was due that those who 
came to attend the funeral should com- 
port themselves with a due regard to the 
presence of death. But, seeing that the 
dead was one of the most illustrious 
military men of modern times, whose 
services to the Republic had been great 
indeed, the indifference of the people to 
the mournful features of the occasion 
was something more than painful to be- 
hold. 

The death of Scott doubtless will be 
followed by a carefully prepared bio- 
graphy of the old soldier. That written 
by Mansfield was designed and used as 
a “campaign document,” and, though 
quite voluminous, is, nevertheless, not 
without the glaring faults incidental to 
the partisan purpose of its composition. 
It is as full of romance as Bigelow’s 
Life of Fremont, and as lacking in 
discrimination as Hawthorne’s Life of 
Franklin Pierce — two productions 
which their authors doubtless would glad- 
ly have seen “ out of print” six months 
after they were written. The General’s 
“ Autobiography,” given to the world a 
few months since, scarcely merits men- 
tion. It is one of those performances 
which the public is quite willing should 
be forgotten—the offspring of a vanity 
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which formed the great, glaring fault of 
the General’s character. The Life of 
Scott embraced in the “ Dime Biographi- 
cal Library” (112 pages duodecimo), has 
had a large sale, and may be regarded 
as the best biography of the eminent 
subject now accessible to the public. We 
should be glad to hear that some truly 
competent hand had undertaken the pre- 
paration of a two-volume octavo life of 
the “ Hero of Lundy's Lane.” 
The Crescent Monthly (of which the 
second issue is before us) proposes to be- 
come a representative of “ Southern” 
literature. What that is we don’t dis- 
cover from any thing within its pages, 
save it be in effusions glorifying the late 
Confederate flag and cause. If by a 
“Southern literature” it implies merely 
the product of Southern pens, we know 
what that means; but, as most of these 
pens were schooled in the colleges of the 
North, it is hard to see wherein they can 
confer exclusive distinction on Southern 
letters. If the idea still is to prevail 
in the late slave States that a thing is 
good because “ Southern,” we shall have 
as much hope for the Crescent Monthly as 
for the thousand and one Southern mag- 
azines and “ organs of Southern thought 
and feeling” which have gone before it— 
all an illustration of the futility of any lit- 
erary enterprise not based upon real merit. 
The idea of exclusive mental gifts and 
personal superiority long has been one 
of the delusions of the pro-slave section 
—a delusion fatal to their intellectual 
progress, because permitting egotism to 
usurp the crown of worth. While the 
Southern press and writers have been 
more than just to the intelligence of their 
section, they ever have failed to recognize 
and to indicate to their readers the intellec- 
tual development of the Northern, Middle 
and Western States—a development un- 
paralleled in the history of education. 
With some few exceptions, indeed, they 
studiously underrated that advance, char- 
acterizing it as immaterial, when in fact 
they knew that, as one of the direct re- 
sults of a new society, it was one of the 
most significant and material results of 
modern civilization. If they did not see 
this in 1860 they certainly see it now. 











It seems to us very like the sowing 
of dragon’s teeth for the conservators of 
Southern intelligence again to assume 
the old airs of personal or sectional 
superiority. Let the writers of the South 
acknowledge the fact that we are one 
people, with common interests and one 
destiny ; let them think and study and 
write in behalf of American letters; but 
let them, also, discountenance all efforts 
to promote a sectional distinction in our 
literature as something calculated to re- 
tard true intellectual development, to 
foster old animosities, and to encourage 
the old error of permitting self-assump- 
tion to assume the place of true worth. 
We wish the Crescent all success as a 
literary venture. The great Southern 
metropolis ought to sustain a monthly 
magazine which shall be a worthy organ 
of its intelligence, its commerce, its social 
development and its cosmopolitan life. 
If it proves to be such, it will doubt- 
less succeed. If, on the contrary, it 
rides old hobbies, if it becomes a mere 
medium to ventilate the egotism of a few 
poets and essayists of the “chivalric” 
school, or burdens its pages with disser- 
tations on ideas and issues which the 
late war certainly has decided, if it de- 
cided any thing, then it will fail as 
it deserves. 
“Cheap publications” in Great 
Britain are multiplying with amazing 
rapidity. In numerots cases the issues 
are made up of standard works. The 
latest announcement is that of the Blacks 
of Edinburgh, proprietors of the Waverly 
novels. They propose to issue the entire 
series, with all its notes, introductory 
matter, etc., in sizpenny volumes, each 
comprising the matter of an ordinary 
duodecimo. Here, where no copyright 
exists, no publishers could print and 
issue such volumes, for less than twice 
the price, save at a loss. The edition 
must find a large sale in this country. 
The cheapness of imported books, as 
compared with the prices of American 
works, is rapidly changing the current 
of trade. Even the English magazines 
are here obtaining large lists of regular 
subscribers or purchasers, owing to their 
under price. Our lawgivers will have 
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to re-lay the tariff upon printed matter | ing, his transportation, his whisky, his 


if they care to see American publishers’ 
interests saved from serious injury. 
The number of English books now 
flowing in upon us through the Custom 
House, never was so large. The in- 
voices embrace books of all grades and 
prices, thus affecting “the trade” here, 
from the Riverside Press down to the 
ballad pirates. If publishers themselves 
do not earnestly move in the matter, we 
shall see English books usurp the place 
of American publications to a degree al- 
most fatal to the capital now embarked 
in the standard publishing business, 
We have before us a Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, Teggs’ 16mo edition, 250 pages, 
which, bound in substantial muslin with 
a steel plate frontispiece, actually retails 
here for TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! No use 
for American presses to try to compete 
with this state of things, with printing 
paper at twenty odd cents per pound’ 
and all kinds of labor at high strikers’ 
prices. Lay on the tariff! 
Among the “ curiosities of Ameri- 
can Literature,” must be classed George 
D. Prentice’s onslaught on Governor 
Brownlow of Tennessee. It is a word 
curiosity, exemplifying the use and abuse 
of words permissible in our journalism. 
Its very violence disarms it of harm to 
the subject assailed — hence we may 
quote : 





“He never had mind enough to keep his 
body from rotting—consequently, he has 
always been a mass of putrefaction; he 
has never had sufficient common sense to 
last him over night, so that he wakes up 
@ miserable fool every morning.” 

“ All the little atom of sense he ever had 
—if he ever had an atom—has gone to 
the grave before him—but not much be- 
fore him, it is to be hoped, for mankind’s 
sake. He is a loathsome fistula of the 
body politic. He is a mangy old dog—a 
disgrace to his own fleas. He is a foul 
— floating on the surface of a cess- 
poo ng 
“ He has no more regard for truth than 
the common father of himself and sin. 
He breeds lies, as Satan’s wives or concu- 
bines breed imps, or as flies breed mag- 
gots. If he don’t kill the atmosphere 
around him with his lies, he couldn’t 
breathe it; he would die like a rat in an 
exhausted receiver. 


snuff, his tobacco.” 

“ He has been a pest, an itch, a leprosy, 
a yellow plague in every community. 
He has distilled venom like a bohun 
upas. His tongue has ever been “ set on 
fire of hell;” his heart being the hell to 
kindle the wagging member. Beelzebub’s 
tail is forever coiled like a snake around 
the old miscreant’s neck. There has never 
been any more religion or decency in 
his sermons, or his prayers, or his ex- 
hortations, or his talk at death-beds, 
than in the yelling of hyenas, the curs- 
ings of pirates, or the objurgations of 
harlots. 

“Heaven, earth, and even hell, abhor 
him—though the latter will somehow 
manage to gulp him down. His very 
face looks like that of a dead man, who, 
mistaking a boy’s tooting-horn for Ga- 
briel’s trumpet, has got up for judgment 
before his time. His evil passions have 
killed every semblance of human nature 
in his features, if there ever was such a 
semblance there.” 


Formidable as Brownlow is in the 
use of invective he must fail to do jus- 
tice to this occasion—Prentice apparently 
having exhausted the “unabridged” of 
its vilest words. 

Seriously : is not such language a dis- 
grace to American journalism ? 

In an illustrated paper devoted 
to telling the story of the Pennsylva- 
nia Oil Regions, the Leisure Hour for 
May, says: “ The Red-men, true to the 
instincts and habits of their race, mi- 
grated further westward when the white 
men, influenced by the discovery of the 
oil wells, began to settle among them. 

It is scarcely five years since this mi- 
gration took place,” etc., etc. Won't 
this be news to the farmers and land 

proprietors in Venango and Crawford 

counties? We were made to “smile 

out loud” one day in London, a couple 

of years since, when an Englishman of 

reputed intelligence, inquired if it really 

was true that the mails were carried 

down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers by 

carriers mounted on the backs of alliga- 

tors? The Letsure Hour writer con- 

fesses to having visited the Oil Region 

three years ago-while running the gant- 

let from rebeldom to Canada. We have 

no doubt but that he saw a “savage” by 








“ Lies are his meat, his drink, his lodg- 
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many @ man with a guilty conscience had 
done before him. 

Medical science is making rapid 
progress—so rapid, indeed, as to render it 
difficult even for practitioners to keep 
pace with its developments. In a criti- 
cal case, involving considerable doubt 
as to the exact nature of the disease, 
an excellent old physician of our ac- 
quaintance advised the calling in of a 
young man who had but recently left 
the schools of study. ‘“ His fresh know- 
ledge,” said the old man, “ is worth more 
than all my experience, long and valua- 
ble as that has been.” Changes in prac- 
tice have been radical and rapid. A 
few years ago it was considered danger- 
ous to permit the free use of water and 
ice in fevers. Now ice is laid freely 
upon the parched tongue. Blood-let- 
ting is among the things that were. 
Particular medicines, regarded as essen- 
tial in every practice, have been drop- 
ped, almost utterly, from the category of 
remedies, and of many still prescribed 
medicines physicians are exceedingly 
distrustful. 

Tonics are taking the place of dras- 
tics, and a careful system of diet and 
exercise,is dispensing with drugs to a 
remarkable degree. The ratio of mor- 
tality, causes being equal, is lessening 
yearly, and the average of human life in- 
creasing steadily. Did not disease as- 
sume new types, success of treatment 
would prove, yearly, more certain. Not 
only has the “practice” materially 
changed but the received views regard- 
ing physiology, and the chemistry of 
assimilation, absorption and _ constitu- 
tion, are remarkably at variance with 
views entertained a few years since. 
To be in harmony with nature and na- 
tural laws seem now the end and aim 
of medical as well as physical researches, 
and we may congratulate those who are 
to succeed us on the prospect of readier 
remedies and longer life than previous 
generations have enjoyed. 

All of which is apropos to the an- 
nouncement of the discovery, by Dr. 
Bence Jones, of London, of a. fluorescent 
in the animal system closely resem- 
bling, if not identical with, quinine. 











Says “Chambers”: “We gave an ac- 
count some time ago of the doctor’s 
experiments to ascertain the time in 
which a dose of lithium would find its 
way into different parts of the body ; he 
was trying similar experiments with 
quinine when he made the discovery 
above mentioned; for it appears that 
on applying the test in cases where no 
quinine had been administered, he found 
that man and al! animals possess, in 
every part of the body, the most charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the bark of the 
cinchona-trees of Peru. It is not a mere 
opticah resemblance, for on testing chenii- 
cally the animal quinine, as we may 
callit, proof was obtained of its being 
an alkaloid, and closely related to the 
vegetable quinine.” Not yet having 
been able to crystallize the substance the 
discoverer names it animal quinoidine. 
The practical value of this discovery 
promises to be of great beneficence. It 
gives reason to hope that a correct ex- 
planation of ague will be given—of 
which quinine is the only sure remedy, 
and also to explain the injurious effects 


which sometimes follow its administra- - 


tion. But more than all, the discovery 
seems to open, as “ Chambers” says, “& 
new field for the practical application 
of medicine, and to expound the limits 
of physiological research.” And Dr. 
Jones, in his lecture before the Royal 
Institution announcing the results of his 
investigation, adds: “‘May we not ex- 
pect that, among the multitudes of new 
substances which synthetical chemistry 
is now constantly forming, some medi- 
cines. may be discovered which may not 
only have power to control the excessive 
chemical changes of the textures in fe- 
vers and inflammations, but may be able 
to remove the products of insufficient 
chemical action even in those diseases 
which affect the non-vascular textures, 
as, for example, in cataract and gout?” 
The researches which this discovery 
will stimulate may, indeed, take a wide 
range, and open the way for an expla- 
nation of theiystery which envelops 
cholera—the mi@st dreaded of modern 
scourges, hoe periodic visitations of 
seventeen years’ interval, seem to point 
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to subtle external influences as the source 
and incitor of the internal malady. We 
shall look for further results of the inves- 
tigations now making with extreme in- 
terest. —_ 





Thedisco ,Some years ago, of 
the remai & Mammoth, in northern 
Siberia, attracted much attention. The 
carcass of the antediluvian vegetarian 
was found imbedded in an ice cliff 
many feet above the surface of the 
soil. The summer sun gradually dis- 
solved the crystal tomb, and the huge 
body came to the earth only to be de- 
voured by the dogs which had nted 
the flesh afar off. Thus ed— 
all save the bones and hid “Speci- 
men which any museum would have re- 
garded as indeed priceless. 

And now comes word of the dis- 
entombing of another carcass, in that 
samé frozen zone. The Imperidl Acad- 
emy of Science, of St. Petersbufg, Rus- 
sia, (which possesses the skin amd bones 
of the first-mamed specimen) has been 
notified of the discovery of the body 
near the bay of Tas, on the eastern arm 
of the gulf of Obi. It is represented as 
imbedded in the frozen earth, yet so ex- 
posed as to be fully identified. In Feb- 
ruary, the Academy commissioned a 
well-known paleontologist, one of their 
body; to visit the spot, and note its ge- 
ology, together with every: possible par- 
ticular coticerning the mammoth. We 
may therefore hope to have, in due time, 
a detailed report of the discovery, as 
well as of the appearance of the animal, 
and should circumstances prove favor- 
able, of the contents of its stomach. 













The subject is the more interesting, 
inasmuch as it involves the question of 
a change of climate since the age when 
the mammoth roamed along the shores 
of what is now a frozen sea. How 
came these colossal herbivora, whose 
natural home must have been in the 
tropics, to infest Siberia? Such vast 
numbers did that region feed, that guar- 
riés of their tusks are now found, and 
the ivory trade receives from thence 
much of its best supply! Daily are 
scart-loads of these interesting relics pass- 
ing from the docks to the shops. Of 
course it proves, that, what is now the 
earth’s frozen zone, once was its tempe- 
rate or torrid zone. That the change of 
the poles was sudden and violent, is ap- 
parent from the fact that these animals 
were caught.there and perished in droves 
by the change. That the change was 
at a comparatively recent date, is also to 
be assumed. The very existence of 
these two carcasses, h:ving on their hide 
and hair and flesh, contrayenes any ‘idea 
of geologic age. In Ohio ayd Kentucky, 
bones of the mastodon have been ex- 
humed imbedded to some depth in the 
soil, whose deposit and accretion above 
the remains; would seem, to inrply a dis- 
tant era for the animals’ ‘existence }- but, 
it remains to.be shown that the age was 
remoter than a few thousand -years, or 
that the race of men who built the 
“mounds” which dot the Northern 
States, did not then. also exist. 

Let us hope: the new Siberian exhu- 
mation wil! assist in solving the inter- 
esting question of dates and circumstan- 
ces involved. 











